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ED H. MOORE ~— 
By Charles Evans 


Very few thinking men and women who ever looked upon the 
face of Lincoln did not see there the traces of a rugged and stormy 
life. One of those who served with him through the terrible days 
of 1861-1865, said that never could he forget the grief he saw when 
he looked into the eyes of Abraham Lincoln. 


Whatever may have been the form and face of Ed H. Moore, 
United States Senator from Oklahoma in the years 1943 to 1949, 
in his earlier life, those who saw him in his latter days found in his 
rugged form and features unmistakable proof that his life had ranged 
through the experiences of poverty, in association with the poor and 
needy, and that whatever life had brought him, it had been won 
upon a hard fought battlefield. 


This man, who was given the honor by the electorate of Okla- | 


homa of being given the highest position a State can offer to any 
man, was born on a Missouri farm on November 19, 1871. Like hun- 


dreds of other American’s he received his best training in the uni- © 
versal farm life, in a pioneer home with scant furnishings, the round — 


of daily chores and farm work that was not restricted by any eight- 
hour day, but reached high up through necessity to include that 
range of service rated as from sun-up to sun-down, the daily grind 
that demanded sacrifice and self denial on the part of all within 
the home. All this, Ed H. Moore learned from teachers more serious, 
more capable, and when understood, more ennobling than any other 


Por (rn 


given to mortal man, Recently in a convention, embracing 300 of — 
the most eminent men of America, a census was taken of their birth © 


and origin. Out of these, more than 235 were born on the farm. 


After a rural school education had been obtained, he broke away 
from a small farm in Nodaway County, Missouri, to teach school in 
the surrounding region. As many another of great leaders has done 
in his early manhood, he turned from the school room and fixed 
his eye upon the law, entering Kansas City Law School he grad- 
uated in 1901, and with keen eyes and close analysis, he concluded 
that an expansive life lay in that strange new land—the Indian 
Territory. He went to Okmulgee, and with Mr. Edgar T. Noble of 
that city, formed a legal partnership. From the first, this combina- 
tion of Moore-Noble prospered, and in subsequent years it became 
one of the largest and most powerful law firms in the State of Okla- 
homa. In 1910, this partnership was dissolved and Ed Moore set 
out to form an oil career which became the very working substance 
of his after years and brought to him not only immense fortune, 
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but revealed his unwavering courage, his remarkable discernment, 
and his profound honor and nobility as well. 


He organized the Independent Oil and Gas Company, incorpor- 
ated it with $250,000, and as one of his friends said, ‘‘His magical 
touch transformed this business into a venture which, eleven years 
later, he sold to the Phillips Petroleum Company for some forty 
millions of dollars.’’ These Napoleon’s of commerce are seldom 
satisfied. Mr Moore went on into the development of the Holmes 
Field of Okfuskee County; he developed pools in Creek and Seminole 
County and entered Kansas and California to widen his oil empire. 
In this world of the Oklahoma and American oil industry, he not 
only conquered, but as he entered the domain of larger living, his 
reputation and character equally enlarged and engaged the attention 
and admiration of his fellowmen. Here he met Lew Wentz, the 
philanthropist, Eugene Lorton, the great editor, the Phillips brothers, 
mighty industrialists, Lloyd Noble, a millionaire benefactor, all of 
these and more of every vocation, profession, creed or party, knew 
that they met in this man one who knew his rights and the rights 
of his plain neighbor, and knowing these rights, dared to maintain 
them. 


_ Senator Moore took his citizenship as he did his oil business— 
dead in earnest. Throughout his life, up to the age of seventy-one 
years, he had been a party Democrat. In 1940, Governor Leon 
Phillips, appointed Mr. Moore as a delegate to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, which nominated the late President Roosevelt 
for the third term. Upon seeing the trend of the New Deal, and 
thoroughly displeased with the platform and policy of the Democratic 
party, he declared in almost strident terms his opposition, which led 
him at last to a nomination by the Republican party as a candidate 
for the United States Senate in 1942. The nature of his character 
was revealed in this campaign for his friends and enemies alike 
marveled, as one said: ‘‘He did everything in the books to defeat 
himself.’’ Although he met in this senatorial arena, one of the 
most formidable and brilliant Democratic United States Senators, 
he won and took his seat in the United States Senate on January 
3, 1943. A newspaper said of him that he took his job as United 
States Senator seriously, and quoted the Senator as saying: ‘‘The 
job of Senator in these terrible times is no laughing matter.’’ His 
‘igure in the United States Senate in the filibuster of June 1946 
ook on immense proportions. America saw in him at this time a 
man who was willing to fight, and to fight hard, for what he con- 
idered was right. He retired from the United States Senate upon 
is own volition. Two months before his retirement on November 
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In early life, Ed Moore had married Miss Cora McComb, daugh- 
ter of a Lamar, Missouri physician. They were never blessed with 
children, and perhaps out of this grew the continuous provision 1 
his life for the care and education of a great number of _worthy 
young men and women. Although given without ostentation, his 
friends knew that he was a generous patron of churches, schools and 
hospitals. In his last days he developed a very beautiful home at 
2431 East 29th Street, Tulsa, of Georgian style, an exact duplicate 
of the home at Alexandria, Virginia, where the Moore’s resided 
while the Senator was serving in Washington. Here, on the morn- 
ing of September 2, 1950 at 11:25 death came to this stalwart man. 
Some members of his family had been buried in the city of Okmul- 
gee and there is where he wished to lie, and there is where, through 
the years to come, the Oklahoma people who loved and honored him 
will find his resting place. 


Governor Roy J. Turner, when advised of Mr. Moore’s death 
said: ‘‘I feel that a great loss has been suffered by the State through 
the death of one of Oklahoma’s pioneers in industry—a man whe 
took an active interest in the civie affairs of the State.’’ Mr. Norris 
G. Henthorne, editor of the Tulsa World, stated: ‘‘Mr. Moore’s death 
represents a great loss to Tulsa and Oklahoma. He was a man whe 
faced adversity with courage. He never avoided an issue. He was 
the pioneering spirit that went into the building of this nation.’’ 


So, if the youth read of this man’s life, let them know of a 
truth, that as they see him come from a poor farm home, finding 
his education in the now almost despised one-room school, observing 
him as an obscure country school teacher, and then moving into law 
and then industry and finally, in the highest seats of power in the 
greatest senatorial forum of the world, let them take heart, let them 
repeat and without reservation, know, that the old fashioned stanze 
they have read somewhere is still the best and highest guide to char: 
acter and power: 


“The heights by great men, won and kept 
Were not obtained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept 
Were toiling upward in the night.’’ 


a a ee 
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HARRY CAMPBELL 
By Charles Evans 


, Somewhere in Holy Writ, a man is said to have walked go close 
fo God that God took him. When Judge Harry Campbell sank to 
rest at 2:10 a. m., September 8, 1950, at his home at 1443 South 
Norfolk Avenue, Tulsa, Oklahoma, those who had known his life in 
this Oklahoma country for more than fifty years believed that he 
was one of God’s chosen men. 


Harry Campbell was born in Hamilton County, Illinois on 
August 20, 1867. His early life was spent in rural regions and there- 
fore his education was in the Illinois rural schools. Of a studious 
nature, the fact that he took up teaching as early as his eighteenth 
year, reveals that his was no ordinary mind. Between terms 
of school, he attended Indiana Normal and Business Institute 
at Valpariso, Indiana. In 1891, he entered the Law School at North- 
western University at Evanston, Illinois, paying his way by work- 
ing in a law office and teaching in night school. He graduated in 
1893, and his alert eyes in looking about for a place to build his life, 
discovered the Oklahoma country. He located at Pawnee, Oklahoma, 
and for a brief season was connected with the United States Agency 
for the Pawnee Indians. This work gave him an opportunity to 
study the whole region about him, as it took him from place to place 
throughout the Cherokee Strip and across to the Arkansas line. 


Believing that his opportunities for professional progress would 
be far larger if he located at the little town of Tulsa, he opened 
a law office there on April 28, 1895, and from that time to the 
day of his death, Harry Campbell was an active citizen of Tulsa. 
Tulsa, as it grew into one of the most remarkable cities of America, 
never forgot that Mr. Campbell was one of the ten petitioners 
named in the legal proceedings brought for the incorporation of 
the town of Tulsa in Federal Court at Muskogee, January 19, 1898. 
When he passed away at 83 years, he was the sole survivor of the 
fen pioneer petitioners, who shaped the first charter of that truly 
great. city. 


One of the metropolitan newspapers of Tulsa in recording the 
story of his long and useful life said, ‘‘He drew the petition for 
the incorporation of Tulsa, himself, three years after driving a 
mule team into Tulsa on April 28, 1895. With a library consist- 
ng of one book, he began practising law in this then little town 
sf 800 population.’’ During the years, since he drove his mule 
sastward from Pawnee to the new town, he saw Tulsa grow in 
population, in wealth, in area and in prestige, until it became the 
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oil capital of the world and one of the municipal wonders of the 
modern world. 


His keen mind, his steady and persistent desire to serve ir 
civic, as well as legal affairs of the city, county, territory and 
state, drew him to that clientele and host of friends that made 
him an active and influential power in the northeastern part of 
the Territory. Although never a candidate for office, he took 
an active interest in politics, serving as Chairman of the Demo. 
cratie party and became campaign manager in many of the first 
state elections. Although called ‘‘Judge’’ throughout his career 
it is significant and a beautiful insight to his able mimd and tem. 
perament that he never ran for, nor held, any publie office. 


He rose steadily and occupied high places and received splen. 
did honors from the bench and bar throughout Oklahoma. Ir 
1934, he was elected to serve a term as President of the Tulse 
County Bar Association. His law library, which he often spoke 
of as beginning with one book in 1895, became one of the fines 
and best as he moved upward in his profession. He frequently 
with one of those dry, Scottish smiles for which he was noted 
spoke of the gift of the statutes of the Creek Nation and the pur 
chase of the Mansfield Digest of the Laws of Arkansas, as a ‘‘ won 
derful addition’? to his first library of one book. 


Judge Campbell loved his fellowman and attached himself t 
all the organizations and movements whereby the life of man i 
enriched. He was a member of the Delta Masonic Lodge, No. 425 
and was held in genuine esteem and honor by the Oklahoma Con 
sistory Rite at Guthrie. The last time I looked upon his face wa: 
when the Scottish Rite Masons invited me to address them iz 
Tulsa inthe early Spring of 1950 and I discovered his face iz 
the audience and had a cheerful talk with him. He smilingly said 
**‘T should not have come out tonight, but I did, and I am more 
than glad that I came.’? He attached himself to the Akdar Shrine 
and was a member of the Tulsa Club, the High Twelve Club anc 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


Perhaps no work of his life did he more enjoy than that o 
encouraging, advising and enlarging the Oklahoma Historical So 
ciety. Elected as a director more than twenty-five years ago, h 
never failed to attend the quarterly meetings of the Board anc 
offer his sage advice that led it on to greater power and in 
fluence. When he resigned from the Board because of ill health 
not many months ago, each director around the table sat in sombe 
silence, and then from the lips of his Board associates, there cam 
beautiful tributes to his life and expressions of sorrow that Judg 
Harry Campbell would not sit with them again. 


It is revealing that his first home in Tulsa was located wher 
the magnificent Sinclair Building now stands at Fifth and Mai 
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Street, and that he later lived where the National Bank of Tulsa, 
one of the most beautiful, modern buildings of its kind in America 
is now located. 


Of his family surviving him are three sons, Hewitt Cam 
= : pbell, 
1412 South Baltimore Avenue, Tulsa; Fred Campbell, Columbus, 
Ohio; Harry Campbell, Jr., Dallas, Texas: a brother, Frank Camp- 
bell, Reno, Nevada; and six grandchildren. 


Through the kindness and courtesy of Mr. Hewitt Campbell 
some brief sketches written by Judge Campbell came into the 
possession of the Society. They are so full of early history and 
quaint and valuable comment, that they will be placed for perman- 
ent preservation in the archives as information concernine him 
and his experiences. : 


So passed this gentle life of whom it could be said: 


None knew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise. 


REMINISCENCES 
By Harry Campbell 


I was born and raised in the State of Illinois, and in June, 1893, grad- 
uated from the Law Department of the Northwestern University in Chicago. 


Shortly thereafter I came to Oklahoma Territory, stopping at first at 
Pawnee Agency where I stayed some time with the Agent observing the 
habits and customs of the Indians and attending a Ghost Dance with the 
Agent, clandestinely under cover of night. To me it was a most thrilling 
experience. In April, 1895, I moved to Tulsa, and with the exception of 
the short time that I was at Sapulpa I have lived in Tulsa ever since. 


Tulsa at that time was a town of approximately one thousand people 
and was the trade center of an extensive territory. There was only one 
Tailroad, the Frisco, hte terminus being at Sapulpa. 


Tulsa had what was called a United States Commissioners’ Court, 
whose district extended from the Kansas line to Deep Fork Creek and far 
enough east to include Claremore, Coweta and Okmulgee. The Commis- 
sioner had the jurisdiction of a Justice of the Peace under the Arkansas 


laws. 


A word or two about the early courts may be in order here. From the 
years 1836 to 1889 the only court having any jurisdiction over this por- 
tion of the Indian Territory except tribal courts was the United States 
Court at Ft. Smith, Arkansas. For a great portion of this time the Ft. 
Smith court had jurisdiction only in felony cases and had no civil jurisdic- 
tion whatsoever. ; 


Prior to 1889 there was no law and no court in the Indian Territory in 
which one man could sue another in any civil matter whatsoever. If one 
man became indebted to another it was a question of honor whether he 
paid or not. Many important towns had sprung up in which almost all 
lines of business were carried on, but many of the old business men have 
told me they had no more difficulty collecting debts before courts were 


_ established than they have since. 
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The act of Congress of March 1, 1889, established the United States 
Court for the Indian Territory of very limited jurisdiction. Other acts 
of Congress were passed enlarging the jurisdiction of the court, and on 
March 1, 1895, an Act of Congress went into effect in which 3 judicial 
districts of the Indian Terrritory were established, Tulsa being in the 
Northern District. The Act also provided for a United States Judge in 
each district. It-also provided for the office of U. S. Commissioner, who 
had in his district jurisdiction as an examining magistrate in felony cases, 
jurisdiction to try all misdemeanor cases and the jurisdiction of Justices 
of the Peace under the Arkansas law in all civil matters. Under this Act 
the U. §. Commissioners’ jurisdiction greatly exceeded the jurisdiction of 
Justices of the Peace as we now have them. 


This Act also provided for a U. S. Constable and for the District Judge 
to divide his district into U. S. Commissioners’ districts and to appoint 
the U. S. Commissioners and Constables. 


Honorable William M. Springer of Springfield, Illinois, was appointed 
by President Cleveland judge of the Northern District of the Indian 
Territory. 


Judge Springer, by order, established a U. S. Commissioners district 
with Tulsa the place of holding court, and appointed Honorable EH. G. 
Tollett U. S. Commissioner and R. E. Smith, commonly known as Osage 
Smith, U. S. Constable, with headquarters at Tulsa. I do not have access 
to the order establishing a commissioners district before me, but I do remem- 
ber that it included all of the territory east of what is now Lincoln, Payne, 
Pawnee and Osage Counties North of Deep Fork Creek. It extended North 
to the Kansas line and far enough East to include Claremore, Coweta and 
Okmulgee and South to Deep Fork Creek, and up that Creek to the Lincoln 
County line. It included Bartlesville, Claremore, Catooosa, Coweta, OK- 
mulgee, Sapulpa, and later Bristow, an immense region in those days when 
there were no bridges and practically no roads. All suits for $100.00 or 
less arising in the above named district had to be brought in the U. S. 
Commissioner’s office at Tulsa and cases of more than $200.00 and in some 
instances as high as $1000.00 could be brought in this court. All misde- 
meanor cases and preliminary examination of felony cases had to be heard 
in the court. At that time and until the latter part of the year 1898, the 
only peace officers in all that region were the one constable and not to 
exceed two or three deputy U. S. Marshals, with an occasional Marshal 
coming from Ft. Smith or Muskogee. There is proof that early settlers 
in this portion of the Indian Territory were not criminals nor bandits, 
but were peaceful, law abiding citizens who came to establish homes, build 
churches, schools and cities. Criminals and bandits do not lay the foun- 
dation of civilization. 


Judge Tollett became displeased at certain people and happenings in 
Tulsa and induced Judge Springer by order to change the headquarters 
of the U. S. Commissioner’s Court to Claremore, where all suits had to 
be filed, but the order provided for terms of court at Tulsa and Bristow. 


Judge Joseph A. Gill succeeded Judge Springer as District Judge and 
he appointed Honorable Harry Jennings U. S. Commissioner, who held 
the office until Statehood. 


The speaker came to Tulsa in April 1895. At that time there were 
already 4 lawyers here. They were Edward Calkins, Flowers Nelson, E. J. 
Daughters, R. BE. L. McNair and a man named McGary. McNair and McGary 
soon passed out of the picture but Colonel Calkins remained here until 
his death, and Flowers Nelson remained until after Statehood, when he re- 
turned to his old home in Mississippi. Both Calkins and Nelson were high- 


alee Nelson was Tulsa’s delegate to the Constitutional Convention 
n . 
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The next attorney to come to Tulsa was Judge L. M. Poe, who came a 
few months after I did. According to the recollection of the speaker Mr. 
A. R. Querry, who died many years ago, was the next. Shortly after 1900 
numerous attorneys established themselves in Tulsa, but I am not able to 
name them in their order of arrival. 


The Act of Congress of May 27, 1902, created the Western Judicial 
District and Tulsa was included but did not get a court. The court towns 
were Muskogee, Wagoner, Eufaula, Sapulpa, Wewoka and Okmulgee. C. W. 
Raymond of Danville, Illinois, was appointed Judge and was later succeeded 
by Judge William R. Lawrence of the same place. 


: In 1904 Congress passed an Act for an additional Judge in each 
Judicial District and Honorable Louis Sulzbacher, who at that time was 
U. S. Judge for Porto Rico, was appointed the additional judge for the 
Western District and retained the office until statehood. 


A rider was put on the Indian Appropriation Bill of 1906, providing for 
three terms of court at Tulsa and providing the U. S. Commissioner’s Court 
should be established and maintained at Tulsa and the boundaries of the 
Western District were extended to include a large portion of the Cherokee 
Nation North and East of Tulsa. 


- W. W. Hyams was appointed U. S. Commissioner at Tulsa under this 
Act and retained his office until Statehood. 


The Curtis Act of 1898 authorized the incorporation of the cities and 
towns of the Indian Territory and conferred on the mayors the jurisdic- 
tion of the Justices of the Peace under the Arkansas law, their territorial 
jurisdiction being coincident with the boundaries of the municipalities. 


The first mayor was Edward Calkins. The second was L. M. Poe, and 
if I remember correctly, the third was George W. Mowbray, St. A great 
fieal of business was transacted in the courts held by these mayors at that 
time. 


wr 
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ALBERT H. ELLIS 
By Angie Debo 


The government of Oklahoma, with all its faults and its vir-- 
tues, grew directly out of the experiences of a pioneer democracy. . 
Typical of the agrarian ideals of its founders is the life and work : 
of Albert H. Ellis, Cherokee Strip homesteader, member of the: 
territorial and state legislatures.and of the Constitutional Con-- 
vention, and always a dirt farmer. 


He was born on a farm in Indiana, December 17, 1861. His: 
ancestors had come from Virginia and North Carolina in that: 
stream of emigration that flowed up from the South to people: 
the Old Northwest. His only schooling was in a one-room country ’ 
school, but he came under the influence of a devoted teacher, and! 
he developed an interest in books and ideas that endured through- - 
out his life. Later he read law and practiced it in Kansas and! 
Oklahoma without benefit of bar examination. Also he discovered | 
a natural gift for public speaking. 


From his earliest years he was interested in politics. Though: 
his mother remained a ‘‘rebel’’ in sentiment, his father was a Re-- 
publican, and at the age of fourteen the boy worked actively for’ 
Hayes and Wheeler against Tilden and Hendricks in the campaign 
of 1876. Four or five years after that he left home and joined! 
the throng that was rapidly filling the vacant prairies of Western 
Kansas. Here in the ferment of pioneer politics he came to be- 
lieve—as he expressed it in later years—‘‘that the Republicans, 
had got to developing wealth against the welfare of the people. 
Before the Civil War the Democrats ran the country, and they’ 
became overbearing and ran it in the interest of the Slave Power; 
after the war the Republicans took over, and they got overbear-. 
ing and ran it in the interest of Industrial Capitalism.’’ Thus the 
young man cast his first vote for the Democrats. 


He first settled in Ottawa County, and it was here on August 
5, 1883 that he married Mary Arminta Foster, an Indiana girl, 
who also had been swept into the Kansas emigration. The home 
thus established, whether in early-day sod house or later com- 
fortable farmstead, was a center of gracious living for nearly 
sixty-seven years. 


Two hundred odd miles to the southwest a land boom was on 
in Comanche County. The young couple loaded their first child 
and their few possessions into a covered wagon and journeyed 
there to take a homestead. But the settlers, ‘‘burned out and 
starved out’’ by hot winds and drought, soon abandoned the coun- 


oy: 
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try and struggled back to the east. The Ellises, with fewer pos- 
sessions and one more child, joined the covered-wagon exodus. 
“I think now,’’ Mr. Ellis used to say in after years, ‘‘that if we 
had known to plant kaffir we could have made it. It was kaffir 
that saved us later in the Strip.” 


They stopped in Neosho County, where they lived on a rented 
farm and where two more of their children were born. They had 
not recovered their finances from their disastrous pioneering ven- 
ture, but they looked across the border to a newer frontier in 
Oklahoma, where from 1889 on as successive tracts had been opened 
to homesteaders the settlers had managed to dig in and stay. They 
waited for the opening of the Cherokee Strip. 


Finally the President set high noon of September 16, 1893 
as the hour when homeseekers might enter. Mr. Ellis crossed the 
tract by train and camped on the south side. Behind him were 
the sod houses and frame shacks and plowed fields of ‘‘Old’’ Okla- 
homa, opened to settlement four years before. Before him was a 
virgin land with scattered fires, started no one knew how, eat- 
ing their way into the sun-scorched grass. With him was his 
friend, Albert B. Brown, who had been waiting for some time in 
the older settlement. They had a wagon and a mule team. 


The line of homeseekers stretched as far as the eye could see 
through the hills and timber. <A blue-uniformed trooper on a 
bay horse was out in front guarding the border. Even in the 
excitement Mr. Ellis was moved by a sense of historic portent. 
He took time to admonish a little gir] in a near-by family group, 
‘“Watch this and remember it as long as you live. This is history.’’ 


Then the trooper fired his carbine and the race started. Most 
of the homeseekers turned to the northwest in search of level 


prairie. Mr. Ellis and his companion drove deeper into the can- 
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yons and blackjack-covered hills to the northeast. As he said 
later, ‘‘I couldn’t afford a level farm. I had to have wood and 
water. I had no money for fuel, not even money to drill a well.” 
He came to a rugged quarter-section six miles south and one mile 
west of the present Hayward. There he drove his stake. From 
it fluttered a white flag Mrs. Ellis had made from a floursack and 
lettered with blueing: ‘‘THIS CLAIM TAKEN BY A. H. ELLIS.” 
(Mr. Brown at first failed to find land to his liking, but event- 
ually he too settled on the homestead he still owns, and the two 
families have been neighbors for fifty-seven years.) 


As Mr. Ellis lay down to sleep that night on his own land, 
he was conscious of great elation. This, he felt, was home. The 
next day he walked around over his domain. He went into a 
eanyon and to his great joy discovered a spring. As he rose from 
taking a drink of the bubbling water, he saw a rattlesnake coiled 
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on the edge; he dispatched it quickly, but he was a little appre- 
hensive of Mrs. Ellis’s reaction to such episodes. He picked his 
building site close by. Then he went to file at the landoffice where 
the new town of Enid was springing up on the prairie, and re- 
turned to Kansas to prepare to bring his family. 


It was in March of ’94 that the Ellises made their third move 
by covered wagon. Cold rains had set in, and the journey was 
difficult. ‘‘But this is our last trip,’’? Mr. Ellis assured his wife; 
‘‘we’ll never travel like this again.’’ Besides their wagon and 
team they brought only their household goods, half a dozen 
chickens, and enough flour and other supplies to last for two 
months. (Eventually they were reduced to a diet of cornbread 
with a thin cornmeal gruel serving as gravy.) The family stayed 
a few days with another homesteader, a former Comanche County 
neighbor, while the two men built a house on the Ellis claim— 
one room, part log, part stone, and part dug-out in the bank, with 
an earthen roof and floor. Here they established their home. 


To protect her chickens from coyotes Mrs. Ellis put them to 
roost on the roof poles that stuck out beyond the house. One of 
the hens laid her eggs in a box under the bed and hatched her 
brood there, but at night Mrs. Ellis had to put the baby chicks 
in the oven to keep them away from the pack rats that overran 
the house. Tarantulas sprawled across the floor and centipedes 
ran up the walls. But Mrs. Ellis speaks of these hardships now 
with a serene smile. ‘‘We were happy because we had land of 
our own.’’- And Mr. Ellis said in later years, ‘‘ All of us settlers 
were poor, but all of us were equal. And we were not really poor. 
No man with health and opportunity is poor.’’ Asked if he rea- 
lized then that he was laying the foundations of a future state, 
he answered with a joy, a vonfidence, a depth of feeling impossible 
to express in print, ‘‘J knew then.’’ 


From the very first he was active in local polities. As soon 
as the land was settled, the territorial governor organized the 
new counties, and temporary appointments were made to county 
and township offices, but in 1894 regular officials were elected. 
A lively township caucus was held that summer in the frame shack 
of a homesteader. Here Mr. Ellis soon established a leadership — 
among these new settlers, most of whom were strangers to each 
other. He was nominated and subsequently elected as township 
trustee. It was his duty to assess the property for taxation, and 
to oversee the construction of roads. Thus with an established 
tax base schoolhouses soon began to nestle in the timber, and roads 
began to thread their way through the tangle of hills and ravines. 


In 1896 the Democratic caucus of the township was held in 
a grove, where the men sat on boards brought from a near-by 
sawmill. It was a well attended and enthusiastic meeting, and 


Original home of Mr. and Mrs. Albert H. Ellis, 
Marshall Township, Garfield County. 
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five delegates—all Ellis supporters—were elected to the district 
convention, where Mr. Ellis received his party’s nomination to 
the territorial House of Representatives. His campaign was an 


_ exhilarating experience. The district was entirely rural, com- 


a 


prising all of Garfield County outside the city of Enid, and two 
townships of an adjoining county. To these voters so like him- 
self in poverty and aspirations he argued free silver, free homes, 
the payment of fees to witnesses, and the reduction of salaries of 
county officials. The year 1896 was a Democratic-Populist year 
in Oklahoma, and Mr. Ellis was elected and sat in the Fourth 
Territorial Legislature. Although they had no power to deal with 
free silver and free homes, he and his colleagues pulled down 
county salaries with a vengeance. ‘‘We were living on boiled 
kaffir corn and turnips,’’ he said many years later, ‘‘while we 
paid good salaries to the men we hired to carry on our county 
business, so we reduced them to something like our level.’’ They 
also passed a law providing for the payment of witnesses, but 
since they forgot to state who should pay them, the territorial 
supreme court declared the law inoperative. 


In 1898 Mr. Ellis was again a candidate for the legislature, 
running on the basis of his previous record. But the Cherokee 
Strip had raised its first wheat crop and sold it for a good price 
in 1897, its farms were becoming stocked, and new houses were © 
springing up on every hand. Thus the Democratic-Populist argu- 
ment had lost much of its appeal, and the victory went to the 
Republicans. (It is well known that the section of Oklahoma 
comprising the Cherokee Strip has normally been through all the 
years a Republican stronghold.) The same prosperous conditions 
prevailed and contributed to his defeat when Mr. Ellis ran again 
in 1900. For the next few years he was content with his farm, 
his family, and his community interests. 


It was a lively young society that flourished on the new soil 
of Garfield County, crowding the schoolhouses for ‘‘literaries’’ 
and religious meetings, filling the homes for visiting and eating, - 
gathering in groves for picnics and dancing. If Mr. Ellis pondered 
meanings where his neighbors skimmed the surface, if he and his 
wife created refinement in family living, if their children read 
books and sought knowledge, these differences did not set them 


apart from the community. The neighbors did not fully under- 


stand the Ellises, but they accepted and trusted them. And when 
the government at Washington decided that Oklahoma was ready 
for statehood, they turned instinctively to Mr. Ellis as the only one 
of them who could write the kind of constitution they wanted. 


To him it was the call of destiny. As he had plowed his land 
and tended his live stock, he had thought deeply of a government 


_ that would safeguard the rights of his own people, the humble ~ 
‘people who toiled on the farms. In his campaign he spoke much 
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of an absolute democracy that would take power from party bosses — 


and place it in the hands of the average man; and he promised 
to restrain the railroads—the only corporations in his experience— 
which had been levying a toll on the hard-pressed settlers through 
exorbitant rates. In the convention he worked with a thrilling 
sense of fulfillment; he believed the constitution he was helping 
to write would become a great charter of human freedom, and its 
principles would sweep the nation. He found the other delegates 
of like mind; near the close of his long life he characterized them 
as ‘‘the very best men we had—good morally, honest, sincere, most- 
ly of the pioneer type—and their equal in intelligence has never 
been matched.’’ 


He soon assumed a leadership in this group. At a Democratic 
party caucus held in the historic city hall of Guthrie the day 
before the convention met, he first supported, as a courtesy to a 
Garfield county colleague, the candidacy of Charles L. Moore of 
Enid as the nominee for president. But when he realized the 
strong position of William» H. Murray, he was the first to start 
the switch that brought about Murray’s triamph. This was the 
beginning of a friendship that was to endure throughout his life. 
In the stress of constitution-making there were times when the two 
men were pitted against each other, but their disagreements were 
over the matters at issue and never disturbed their personal re- 
lations. 


Mr. Ellis was not nominated for any office at the caucus. 
But after the convention met and elected the Democratic nominees, 
a committee was appointed to report on the need of additional 
officers to complete the permanent organization. On the second 
day of the session this committee recommended the election of a 
second vice president in addition to the president and vice presi- 
dent provided by the caucus. Two Democrats were nominated: 
Mr. Ellis and F. E. Herring of Elk City. Mr. Ellis was elected. 
Thus it became his duty on numerous occasions to preside over 
the convention. Old-timers still remember his commanding pres- 
ence. Tall, handsome in a gaunt Lincolnesque way, with a com- 
pelling sincerity, a powerful, resonant voice, and adroitness in 


parliamentary tactics, he maintained an easy mastery of the as-_ 


sembly. 


He served on the committees on Revenue and Taxation and 
on Primary Elections. On the first he helped to formulate the 
provision giving the state the power to select its own subjects of 
taxation independently of local subdivisions; for he believed the 
state government should be supported from such sources as a gross 


production tax on minerals, a gross revenue tax on publie service | 
corporations, and a graduated land tax, leaving the general prop- 
erty tax for the local government. He lived to see this general — 


principle realized in publie practice. On the second committee he 
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worked for the mandatory primary. In later years he observed 
sadly that this popular device had not improved the quality of 
public officials, but he attributed this failure to the indifference 
of the electorate. 


He was ardently in favor of other ‘‘progressive’’ innovations 
incorporated in the constitution: the rendering of a verdict in 
minor cases by less than unanimous decision of a jury, limitation 
of the power of courts in imposing penalties for contempt, the 
power of the people to call a grand jury, the expressed right of 
the state to engage in business, the initiative and referendum. 
He supported the provision that the oath of office should include 
a pledge against the acceptance of free passes from the railroads. 
He favored the guarantee of bank deposits and the imposition of 
drastic penalties for usury. He backed Murray in requiring the 
teaching of agriculture and domestic science in the common schools. 
He worked for a provision borrowed from Kansas law exempting 
a farmer’s 160-acre homestead from seizure for debt; and when the 
Committee on Homesteads and Exemptions was about to favor a 
less liberal proposal he influenced Murray to appoint Charles N. 
Haskell, whom he knew to favor the plan, to a vacancy on the 
committee, and thus insured its acceptance. He introduced pro- 
posals for the abolition of capital punishment and for the grant- 
ing of pardons and paroles by a special board elected by the peo- 
ple, rather than by the governor. Both these measures, however, 
were defeated. He supported resolutions requesting the United 
States Congress to initiate amendments to the Federal constitution 
permitting the levy of an income tax and providing for direct elec- 
tion of United States Senators. 


- It was a matter of lasting gratification to Mr. Ellis that the 
Committee on County Boundaries placed his name on one of the 
new counties. Many years later in their sunny old age he and 
Mrs. Ellis paid a visit to this western county and received the old- 
time hospitality of a region where the pioneer tradition is still 
Strong. It was one of the happiest experiences of his life. 


_ Mr. Ellis was elected to the First State Legislature, where he 
served as speaker pro tempore of the House of Representatives. 
(It will be remembered that Murray served as speaker.) Here he 
was active in implementing the provisions of the organic law he 
had helped to write. He was again a candidate for the Second 
Legislature in 1908, but was defeated by three votes. In 1910 he 
was defeated for the Democratic nomination for lieutenant gov- 
ernor. Here he discovered that the primary system, in which he 
ad once believed so fully, imposed a serious financial handicap 
upon a poor man seeking a state office. But there was a deeper 
cause behind his forced retirement from politics. Powerful forces 
Beicomn to the experience of the simple homesteaders had come into 
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d the Methodist Mission land on the south. This area was a corn 
field full of tall corn which was dried and withered due to the long 


drouth. 


On August 6, 1901, the town lots were sold at auction to the 
highest bidders. The property was sold for cash, and each person 
was allowed to purchase only one residence lot and one business 
lot. 


Those who wanted to settle in the new townsites flocked to the 
outskirts to await the day of the auction. A camp grew up on the 
edge of each one. The future citizens of Anadarko, like those of other 
towns, established their ‘‘Rag Town.’’ It was made up of tents and 
covered wagons methodically arranged like the buildings of any 
other small town. Various shops and establishments opened up and 
carried on business in normal fashion. 


There were 1,129 lots bought in Anadarko, and the total amount 
received from their sale was $188,455. The expense of the sale was 
only $2,489.62 plus the surveying expense. When this was sub- 
tracted, it still left quite a ‘‘tidy sum with which to set up house- 
keeping for themselves.’’!8 This paid for the erection of a court house 
and jail, and it also furnished funds for the establishment of a light 
and water system. 


Reverend Methvin gives a very colorful account of the ‘‘opening’’ 
in Anadarko in his book, In the Limelight, a part of which is quoted 
here :19 


The multitudes came, some 20,000 strong and more. From every 
direction the people came—from the north and the south, from the east 
and the west, from every state in the Union and from nearly every country 
beneath the sun: of all casts and colors and creeds; Jew and Gentile, 
Catholic and Protestant, Democrats and Republicans, Socialists and Societs, 
Holy Rollers and Shouting Methodists, staid and placid Presbyterians and 
elected aggressive Baptists—all a conglomerate mass of live, restless, 
writhing, eager humanity. 


Here were honest men Seeking homes, and adventurers hunting prey 
like wild beasts in the night. Here were lawyers hungry for a fee and 
ready to represent anything beneath the sun, and advocates of caste 
equipped for honest counsel; doctors of skill along with the quack and 
patent nostrums; editors and newspaper men with printing press quickly 
adjusted for business; preachers who got but a meager hearing above the 
din and noise and clamor and onrush of writhing multitudes. 


The Politician was loud in the land, proclaiming his love for the “dear 
people,” and his superior fitness for serving them in office. 


: Great trainloads of intoxicating liquors rolled in, and the saloon man 
plied with rapid gain his iniquity, and the strange woman with brazen 
face walked unashamed. The saloon, that rendezvous of all iniquities,. 
and its associate evil, the baudy house, did a big business. 


18 Ibid. 
19Methvin, op. cit., pps. 101, 102, 103. 
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his old associate, Henry S. Johnston, who had driven over from 
Perry to see him, and the two exchanged happy reminiscences 
of the Constitutional Convention. Then he lapsed into unconscious- 
ness. The end came June 18, 1950. 


Albert H. Ellis was not a statesman of overpowering influ- 
ence. He was simply a good man of the plain people, who looked 
beyond the labor of his hands to ultimate meanings, and who sought 
to use the essence of his life and thought in publie service. 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF ANADARKO 
By Sara Brown Mitchell* 


Anadarko is a city with a fascinating past. To discover all of 
its interesting history,! we must begin with the establishment of 
the Wichita Agency in May or June of 1859. It was situated about 
eight miles west of the present site of Anadarko on what is now 
known as Leeper Creek.2, Samuel A: Blain was the first agent. 


Matthew Leeper was the acting agent when the Confederates. 
took over the agency in 1861. He remained in charge until October 
23, 1862, when the agency was the scene of a bloody Indian massacre, 
which was carried out by a group of renegade Indians. Some of the 
employees were murdered, but Agent Leeper escaped with his life.* 
The buildings were burned, and the agency was not rebuilt until 
after the Civil War. 


William Shirley, who had been a licensed Indian trader for 
many years, founded Shirley’s Trading Post in 1859 to do business 
with the Wichitas. By studying his old ledger, it is apparent that he 
sold many types of articles. The following are among those listed: 
food, clothing, tobacco, soap, looking glasses, rope, playing cards, 
saws, knives, padlocks, blankets, canned goods, hunting equipment, 
candles, ribbon, and buffalo robes.* It is interesting to note that 
Shirley outfitted General Albert Pike, who in August of 1861 pur- 
chased a large amount of supplies from Shirley. Jesse Chisholm was 
quite a steady customer in the spring of 1862. Of course, Shirley 
sold a great deal to the white men of the Agency and a large quantity 
to the Indians of that area. Apparently, there was a Negro who was 
also a frequent customer. 


The Wichita Agency was re-established in 1871. It was situated 
across the Washita River north of the present site of Anadarko. 
Shirley’s store was set-up near by. This was the period of the 


*Sara Brown Mitchell is an advanced student of Dr. E. E. Dal aD 
Professor of History, The University of Oklahoma,: at Norman. ay wer: | 

1 For other articles dealing with this region see The Chronicles of Oklahoma: 
c. Ross Hume, “Historic Sites Around Anadarko,” Vol. 16, No. 4; Samuel Y, All- 
good, Historic Spots and Actions in the Washita Valley up to 1870,” Vol. 5, No. 23 
E. H. Linzee, , Registration and Drawing for Opening of Kiowa and Comanche 
Country, 1901,” Vol. 26, No. 3; Sidney H. Babcock, “John Jasper Methvin,” Vol. 
19, No. 2; Muriel H. Wright, “The American Indian Exposition in Oklahoma,” 
Vol. 24, No. 2; A. Emma Estill, “The Great Lottery,” Vol. 9, No. 4; Berlin B. Chap- 
man, “Establishment of the Wichita Reservation,” Vol. 11, No. 4. 

2J. J. Methvin, In the Limelight, p. 6. 
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Quaker agents, and Johnathan Richards was the first one sent here. 
According to Reverend Methvin, the Quaker Agents made a fine 
record in this region. 


In September, 1878, the Kiowa and Comanche Agency was con- 
“sohdated with the Wichita office, and the Anadarko Indian Agency 
became a larger and more important concern. It was now responsible 
for the safety and well-being of 4,117 Indians.5 By September of 
1901, it was reported that the Agency had jurisdiction over some 
3,626 Indians. This number included the following tribes: Apache, 
Kiowa, Comanche, Wichita and affiliated bands, and the Caddo.® 


The name ‘‘ Anadarko”’ also has a picturesque legend behind it. 
In 1875, a post-office was established at the Agency. The men there 
wanted to name the post-office after Shirley, but he declined the 
‘honor and suggested that they call it ‘‘Nadarko.’’ Mr. Shirley’s 
wife was a member of a nearly extinct tribe, the Nadarkos (Nadakos). 
They had been moved to the Leased District from Texas and had 
settled among the Wichitas. In 1869, they camped near the present- 
day Anadarko. Their history, however, goes back to 1539, when they 
were mentioned by De Soto as the Naidaches Indians. He found 
them in Louisiana at that time. The name of the agency became 
-‘*A-nadarko”’’ supposedly through a mistake in the spelling in 
agency records.’ 


The religious work done in this area must be given its right- 
ful place in this discussion because of the important role it played 
in bringing civilization to the Indians. The Baptists had sent mis- 
‘sionaries to the affiliated tribes north of the Washita River, but 
“‘beyond the work of the Friends in their official capacity and the 
efforts of Battey, nothing had ever been attempted among the war- 
‘like tribes south of the Washita River.’’? The Episcopal mission 
“was brought here in 1883, but it was not permanent. Reverend 
J. B. Wicks was in charge of it, and when he retired, there was no 
‘mission in this area for some time. 


Fe Reverend J. J. Methvin was sent by the Methodist Episcopal 
-Chureh South to work among the ‘‘wild tribes’’ of all of the western 
portion of Indian Territory. He arrived in this region in 1887. 
Reverend Methvin was to fix mission locations and to plan mission 
‘work. He finally centralized his attention upon Anadarko, where 
he worked with the three tribes south of the river. Here he built a 
“parsonage with a church annex and held regular services. 


£ 

7 5 Annual Report of the Commissioner 9f Indian Affairs, 1879, p. 62. 

6 Ibid., 1901, p. 320. 

__TPhilip J. Dickerson, History of Anadarko, O. T., pps. 31, 33, 35. 
'8 Methvin, op. cit., p. 84. 
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Reverend Methvin founded a school for Indian youth, called the 
Methvin Institute, which was opened in 1890.9 He began with fifteen 
pupils, which soon became thirty, and in two years there were over 
seventy-five pupils in attendance. Reverend Methvin managed to 
get some government funds for his school, and it was also given 160 
acres of land. By 1901 there were 120 pupils, four teachers, and 
eight employees in the industrial department. A commendable job - 
was done in preparing the Indian youth for living full and worth- 
while lives in the white man’s society. 


The new Anadarko was built right up against the school property, 
and this made it quite valuable. Methvin Institute was closed after 
over twenty years of creditable service. It was purchased by a 
syndicate of four men, much against Reverend Methvin’s wishes.’ 

Reverend 8S. V. Fait established a Presbyterian school and mis- 
sion in 1892. He built a church at the Agency and founded his 
school, the Mary Gregor Memorial School, or Mautame, four miles east 
of Anadarko. It had an excellent reputation and the enrollment 
was about twenty-two in September of 1901.1! 


Saint Patrick’s Mission Boarding School was for many years a 
government contract school. It was founded in 1892 by Father 
Isidore Ricklan, who acted as superintendent. The Sisters of Saint 
Francis were in charge, and this Catholic mission school also con- 
tributed its large part to the care and training of the Indian youth 
of this area. 


The present day Riverside Indian Boarding School was estab- 
lished by A. J. Standing on September 23, 1871, at the Wichita 
Agency. There had been little educational work among these Indians 
before this time. Thomas C. Battey took over as superintendent on 
October 31, 1871. The school’s meager beginning was with from 
six to eight pupils. They had only the crudest accommodations, and 
the children slept out-of-doors until November 15 of that year when 
the school actually became a boarding school. There were eleven 
pupils at this time, most of whom were Caddo or Delaware with a 
few Creeks. Battey was there only a short time, as he soon went on 
to do work among the Kiowa.!2 


A modern and more adequate building was constructed in 1879 
when the school was re-built after having burned. The new building 
was filled almost to capacity. In 1901 the Riverside School had 
several wood and brick buildings and complete water and sanitation 
facilities. Along with their regular classroom studies, the boys 


9 Ibid., p. 88. 
e Peo BPs. 89, 90. 

nnual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1901, p. 321. 
12 Thomas C. Battey, A Quaker Among the ran pps. 27, 30, (PEE 
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received instruction in farming and the girls in domestic duties. 
The school’s average attendance i in 1901 was 161.8 


With two organized churches, four schools in and around the 
Agency, and the Rock Island Railway which had been built through 
the town site of Anadarko while it was still on the reservation, the 
Agency employees early shared most of the advantages of a small 
town. The little settlement included the agent’s office, two com- 
missaries, a physician’s office, saw mill, shops, homes, traders’ 
stores, and the Masonic Lodge, which was chartered in 1884.14 


The women of the Agency had in January, 1899, organized a 
literary society, the ‘‘Philomethie Club,’’ which was “ eomposed of 
those who are interested in improving their leisure hours by literary 
and social pursuits.’ It was still active in 1901, and was con- 
tributing its part toward making the new Anadarko a cultural com- 
munity. That year, its sixteen members were studying Caesar among 
other subjects. 


The opening to settlement of the Fort Sill Country was the last 
great land opening in Oklahoma. The day selected was August 6, 
1901, when the reservations of the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, and 
Wichita Indians were opened to the white man. This region was 
divided into three counties; Comanche, Kiowa, and Caddo. The 
registration for lands in the ‘‘Kiowa-Comanche Country’’ was held 
at El Reno and Ft. Sill. Registration for the vicinity of Anadarko 
was conducted at El Reno. The drawing for all land was at El 
Reno and began on July 29. 


This plan was used in subsequent openings in other parts of the 
country with the same success, and ‘‘the old days of the ‘horse race’ 
were over.’’!6 The lottery was a better and more satisfactory system.!” 


The plan of opening was a very good one, and it was carried out in 
excellent fashion. The feature of selling the lots of the county seat towns 
at auction and giving the proceeds to the new counties for roads, bridges, 
public buildings and the expenses of local government until taxes could 
be levied and collected, was a particularly good arrangement, and the 
results were very satisfactory. 


Anadarko was selected as county seat of Caddo County, and 
EColonel Janes F. Randlett, the Indian agent, was asked by the 
government to locate a site for the new town. He decided it should 
be situated between the property of the Indian Agency on the north 


13 Annual Report, op. cit., 1880, p. 75, 1901, p. 323, 324. 

_ 14Hume, op. cit. 

15 Dickerson, op. cit., 49. 

% 16 Edward E. Dale, jhe Opening of the Fort Sill Country,” MS. in Frank 
‘Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma. 

17 Tbid. 
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and the Methodist Mission land on the south. This area was a corn 
field full of tall corn which was dried and withered due to the long 
drouth. 


On August 6, 1901, the town lots were sold at auction to the 
highest bidders. The property was sold for eash, and each person 
was allowed to purchase only one residence lot and one business 
lot. 


Those who wanted to settle in the new townsites flocked to the 
outskirts to await the day of the auction. A camp grew up on the 
edge of each one. The future citizens of Anadarko, like those of other 
towns, established their ‘‘Rag Town.’’ It was made up of tents and 
covered wagons methodically arranged like the buildings of any 
other small town. Various shops and establishments opened up and 
carried on business in normal fashion. 


There were 1,129 lots bought in Anadarko, and the total amount 
received from their sale was $188,455. The expense of the sale was 
only $2,489.62 plus the surveying expense. When this was sub- 
tracted, it still left quite a ‘‘tidy sum with which to set up house- 
keeping for themselves.’’!8 This paid for the erection of a court house 
and jail, and it also furnished funds for the establishment of a light 
and water system. 


Reverend Methvin gives a very colorful account of the ‘‘opening’’ 


in Anadarko in his book, Jn the Limelight, a part of which is quoted 
here :!9 


The multitudes came, some 20,000 strong and more. From every 
direction the people came—from the north and the south, from the east 
and the west, from every state in the Union and from nearly every country 
beneath the sun: of all casts and colors and creeds; Jew and Gentile, 
Catholic and Protestant, Democrats and Republicans, Socialists and Societs, 
Holy Rollers and Shouting Methodists, staid and placid Presbyterians and 
elected aggressive Baptists—all a conglomerate mass of live, restless, 
writhing, eager humanity. 


Here were honest men seeking homes, and adventurers hunting prey 
like wild beasts in the night. Here were lawyers hungry for a fee and 
ready to represent anything beneath the sun, and advocates of caste 
equipped for honest counsel; doctors of skill along with the quack and 
patent nostrums; editors and newspaper men with printing press quickly 
adjusted for business; preachers who got but a meager hearing above the 
din and noise and clamor and onrush of writhing multitudes. 


The Politician was loud in the land, proclaiming his love for the “dear 
people,” and his superior fitness for serving them in office. 


Great trainloads of intoxicating liquors rolled in, and the saloon man 
plied with rapid gain his iniquity, and the strange woman with brazen 
face walked unashamed. The saloon, that rendezvous of all iniquities, 
and its associate evil, the baudy house, did a big business. 


18 Ibid. 
19 Methvin, op. cit., pps. 101, 102, 103. 
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The saloons were constantly violating the law, but it was impossible, 
before the courts, as they then were, to convict one of them 


Crime Stalked abroad for days and nights, and an occasional murder 
_was committed. The provisional carpet bag Government that ruled at the 
_ time seemed helpless or indifferent to the enforcement of law. 


The Indians seemed to catch the spirit of dissipation and tried to drink 
all the booze that was shipped in, and each morning the police station was 
filled with ‘drunks’ .... 


On account of unsanitary conditions, much sickness prevailed, and 
there came an epidemic of typhoid fever and many died... . Frequent 
mourning mingled with the mirth and hilarity of the times. It was a 
wonderful day in the history of Anadarko that was duplicated in other 
towns at the same time. But at last the storm blew over and the surf 
on the flood of humanity floated on, and Anadarko settled down with a 
eitizenship worthy of the name. 


When the white man came, the problems of the Indian Agency 
greatly increased. The Indian copied the white man’s drinking 
and gambling. The merchants also extended the Indians credit far 
beyond their ability to pay, ‘‘so a system of credit and debt paying 
had to be arranged by the government.’’ Louis MeNight, a young 
attorney, was employed by the government to handle this situation.?° 


Of the 20,000 that arrived to take part in the opening, only 
around 10,000 stayed in Anadarko. After several months, the 
population of this new frontier town shrank to about 3,000.7! 


The Congregational, Christian, Methodist, and Baptist denomina- 
tions all set up churches in the new Anadarko. The Methodist 
Church built a tabernacle and held services in ‘‘Rag Town’’ on 
Sunday, August 4, and on the following day an ‘‘anti-saloon league’’ 
was organized under its guidance. The Methodists moved into the 
city proper on the day of the opening. The Congregational and 
Christian Churches were also brought to the city on August 6. 
The Baptists followed on the eighth. By December of 1901, all four 
denominations had permanent church buildings and memberships of 
up to fifty.?? 


The two banks were the first and second businesses started on the 
town site. They were simply tents equipped with iron safes and 
armed guards for protection at all times. The two lemonade stands 
were the third and fourth establishments, and an auditorium near 
the auction stand in which people rested while they waited for lots 
was the fifth.*8 


20 Ibid., pps. 106, 107. 

21 Oklahoma, A Guide to the Sooner State, p. 268. 
22 Dickerson, op. cit. 

23 Tbid., p. 56. 
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The following is the list that Dickerson gives of the businesses 
operating in Anadarko in December of 1901 = : 


abstractors 

artists 

banks 

bakeries 

barber shops 

building and loan 

blacksmiths and repairing 

contractors and builders 

clothers, furnishers, and shoes 

doctors, physicians, and surgeons 

dentist 

druggists 

embalming and undertaking 

furniture 

feed and produce 

groceries, feed, and grain 

general groceries 

candies, fruits, cigars 

coal 

dry goods and shoes 

general merchandise 

hotels 

harness shops and shoe repair 

hardware 

insurance—tfire and life 

jewelers and watch repairing 

liveries and feed stables 

lumber yards 

millinery 

meat markets 

papers and printing offices (8 city papers and 1 county) 

news stands and books 

notary public 

painting and wall papering 

real estate, law and loans 

restaurants and short orders 

saloons 

second hand stores 

surveyors 

tailors (and repairing) 

transfers and deliveries 

tinners 

wagon and feed yards 

brick yards 

works and bottling 

miscellaneous (including pool rooms, bowling alley, light company, 

fat nia ri post office, telegraph company, and Rock Island 
epo ‘ 
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It is interesting to note that there were more saloons than any 
other single type of business establishment. Many of them were 


24 Ibid., pps. 36-54. 
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expensive establishments and apparently were well supported by 
the male population of Anadarko, Dickerson states that: ‘‘Not less 
than $15,000 to $20,000 are invested in the fine sideboards and bars 
alone, besides the buildings and the cost of running them... . . 
From eo 000 to $10,000 per month is invested in the luxury of drink- 
ing. 


In December of 1901, a cemetery was planned, and many good 
buildings had already gone up in Anadarko. Almost all of the tents 
had given way to more permanent types of structure. There were 
also numerous cottages, and several two story homes were under 
construction. 


Anadarko had an active commercial club, which worked for 
the progress and enlargement of the city. The citizens of Anadarko 
felt that ‘‘the possibility of good water power from the falls in the 
river and the timber, and perhaps mineral near Anadarko would 
make the town a fine manufacturing center.’’2® The incorporation 
of the Anadarko Ice Company and its definite plans for construction 
was a venture of great interest to Anadarkoans in 1901. 


Apparently the city was somewhat over-weighted with the spirit 
of frontier optimism. Some of the numerous business establishments 
would have to fail, because the town was too small to support all of 
them. 


Regular public schools were functioning in less than ninety days 
from the sale of the first lots. They had an adequate and well- 
trained staff of teachers, and the course of study included eleven 
years of work. The Superintendent received $100 a month, the 
principals $75, the grade teachers $50, and the primary teacher $65 
a month. Also, Anadarko’s colored population of nearly 100 was 
not neglected in the educational system. They had a well-trained 
teacher who received $50 a month for teaching from fourteen to 
wenty Negro children. There was one Negro grocery store in the 
own, and the teacher for the colored youth was the daughter of the 
ywner of this business.?7 


Cultural and moral advancement, as well as progress in business 
and educational development, were quite evident by December of 


25 Jbid., pps. 59, 60. 
2% Ibid., p. 55. 
27 [bid. 
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1901. A twelve-piece band was organized very early; there was also 
a literary club and a historical society; and an ordinance closing 
barber shops on Sunday had been passed; there was an agreement 
by drug stores to close on Sunday; and vigorous attacks upon the 
bagnios of the city were being condueted.*® The number of church 
members was growing steadily, and the churches were becoming well 
established. By the winter of 1901, Anadarko was looking forward 
to a bright and prosperous future. 


28 Ibid. 
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OLD GRAND, GHOST TOWN 
By C. A. Squire* 


On April 19, 1892, at the opening of the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
reservation there was a big spring then known as the ‘‘Upper Robin- 
son Spring’’ coming out of the ground near the upper side of one 
of the best native groves of trees on the prairies of Western Okla- 
home. This grove consisted of walnut, hackberry, coffee bean, 
cotton wood, persimmon and various other varieties of trees. It was 
several acres in extent and was watered by a large beautiful spring 
of clear sparkling water. As all the other known water in the neigh- 
borhood was full of gypsum, or in the parlance of the people of the 
country it was ‘‘gippy.’’ This spring was to become the source of 
water for the town of Grand, and the bone of contention between 
the owner of the adjacent land and the County Seat town of Grand. 
At that time, this spring was possibly a half mile from the Canadian 
River and came out of the side of an old range of hills to the east; 
from the lower side of the grove one could distinctly see the Antelope 
Hills to the southwest at a distance of some ten miles. 


Immediately at the west edge of the grove was the Canadian 
River. This river was nearly a mile wide at this point, and some- 
times the water covered the whole distance across its bed. At such 
times of high water, great waves 10 or 12 feet high rolled down with 
such force that neither man nor horse could stand against them. The 
floor of the river at such times was boggy. In the language of the 
cow man, ‘‘it would bog down a saddle blanket.’’ There was no 
crossing the stream when the Canadian was at its worst. At other 
times the river was swift enough, high enough, and boggy enough to 
make it hazardous for amateurs but for those who were acquainted 
with it, crossing was quite safe. At other times it was dry or nearly 
dry, and anyone would be safe in crossing with a team and wagon. 


At the point where the big spring above mentioned empties into 
the river, the stream is flowing nearly due south. A big bend of 
the river swings north around the Antelope Hills, running north 10 
or 12 miles then gradually making a horseshoe bend back to the 
south till it reaches a point due east of the Antelope Hills. The 
country between the river and the Antelope Hills has been called 


*C. A. Squire, now of Blackwell, has lived in Western Oklahoma forty-five 
years. He came to Oklahoma Territory in 1905, and filed on a claim one and a half 
miles east of Grand. Thus, he saw nearly three years of life in the Territory and 
two years in the State before the town had vanished. He taught school in a num- 
ber of places in old Day, Ellis and Roger Mills counties, including a district cut 
from the original Grand school district. All this time, his home was on his home- 
stead near Grand, and he voted there for many years.—Ed 
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‘Horseshoe Bend,’’ ‘‘Snaky Bend’’ and just ‘‘the Bend.’’ I shall 


refer to it in this article as ‘‘the Bend.’’ The big spring and grove ~ 


are on the east bank of the river where the water is flowing south. 


To the north of the grove was a tract of level prairie land be- 
tween the river and the hills to the east and north. This was to be 
the site of Grand. Geographically located it was just south of 36 
degrees North Latitude, and 13 miles east of the 100th Meridian, 
West Longitude, the Texas line. 


By authority of an Act of Congress that part of the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho reservation lying between the Cherokee outlet on the 
north and Roger Mills County on the south was to be called County 
E until given a name by the people of the county... The temporary 
county officials were appointed by the Governor of Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory to serve until regular officials should be elected. The tem- 
porary county seat was placed at Ioland some sixteen miles nearly 
east of Grand, on the north side of the Canadian River. This loca- 
tion of the county seat was not satisfactory to a great many people, 
as the water was bad and as far as was known in those days no good 
water was obtainable. It must be remembered that the population 
of E County was secant and almost entirely along the small streams 
that flowed into the Canadian River. 


The E County courthouse, such as it was, burned down on the 


night of November 12th, 1893, and the next day the County Seat | 


was established at Grand by order of the County Commissioners: 
George Hastings, John Webb and A. Blackstone. There was always 
a question about how the court house came to burn. Some of the 
County Officers were charged with complicity in its burning but 
no one was convicted in the trial that followed. The sheriff at the 
time of the removal of court house was convicted of something or 
other in Texas after he had gone out of office. He was wanted as 
a witness in the court house burning case. By request of the Ter- 
ritorial court, he was released to come to Grand to testify and never 
went back. The Texas people refer to the incident as a ‘‘life 
sentence to Oklahoma.’’ 


The legality of the transfer of the county seat was always in | 


question. The courts always held that Ioland was the de jure county 
seat while Grand was the de facto county seat. However the de facto 


county seat got the court houses (two of them) and court henceforth — 


1In the preparation of this article, the writer wishes to make special acknowl- 
edgment for the assistance given by C. A. Null and by others in the offices of 
the County Clerk, Court Clerk, and County Superintendent of Ellis County. The 


writer checked the Day County Records in the courthouse at Arnett, Ellis County, | 


from first to last. 


— 
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was held at Grand as long as there was Day county. The county 
was named Day before the seat was moved to Grand.? 


There are several legends afloat about how Grand got its name. 
The most likely one is as follows: A number of county officers and 
a few of the citizens of the neighborhood were standing around the 
big spring on the day that the tent for the court house was set up. 
As they viewed the grove and the raging river, and drank the water 
from the clear spring, one of the officers who had for a year been 
drinking gyp water at Ioland remarked, ‘‘ Well, this is Grand.’’ The 
rest of the crowd agreed, and so they called the place ‘‘Grand.’’ 


It wasn’t long until Grand had a post office and a small wooden 
court house on main street.2 There were two stores and two saloons 
at one time. As the country settled, more and more lawyers came in 
till by statehood in 1907, Grand had four law offices occupied by 
six resident lawyers. Regular terms of the district court were 
held twice a year. <A federal judge appointed by the President 
presided over both Federal and Territorial courts. The same jurors 
served both courts. A deputy U. S. Marshall waited on the court 
when sitting in federal cases while the Sheriff of the county waited 
on the Territorial court. The county officers were all elected by 
the voters of the County. 


One point about the county in territorial days that was not up 
to standard was the county jail. This was a wooden structure and 
prisoners with any enterprise about them could cut their way out, 
which a goodly number of them did. A good story is told of one 
prisoner who got out in the night, took the sheriff’s horse and the 

under sheriff’s saddle and made his get-away. The sheriff after- 
ward got a letter from him thanking him for the outfit and praising 
the horse as one to be proud of. A prisoner escaping jail wasn’t 
a great calamity in those days. If he escaped it saved the County 
‘the cost of convicting him. He dared not come back, so the county 
was rid of him for good. The people of Day County were tax 
_ conscious in those days. 


Another story is told about the sheriff arresting a great ex- 
_hibitionist down town. The jail was located up the hill. The arrested 
- man said, ‘‘Back where I came from the officers furnished a vehicle 
and hauled me to jail. Get your rig and I’ll go with you.’’ The 


; 20On the authority of Dennis T. Flynn, the origin of the name of Day County 
is given as follows by Dr. Charles N. Gould in Oklahoma Place Names (Norman, 
1933), p. 58: “Day County, which was eliminated at the time of the Constitutional 
Convention, was named at the first election for Captain Charles Day, who, with 
Dennis T. Flynn and Joseph W. McNeal, built the first courthouse at Toland, the — 
¢ t.”—Ed. 

é 80. | . Richards, of Arnett, contributed his reminiscences in “Early Days in 
‘: Day County,” published in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 3 (Autumn, 


1948), pp. 313-24. 
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sheriff got his horse and threw a rope around the arrested man and 
started up the hill. The man decided he would walk. That’s another 
good story whether it is true or not. A St. Louis paper published 
at that time said that the sheriff roped his man in the Canadian 
river and dragged him back to jail. This latter story is not sub- 
stantiated by eye witnesses. 


The Oklahoma Constitutional Convention decreed that Day 
County as such should end on November 16, 1907. On that day the 
old Day County officers turned over the reigns of government to 
the newly elected officers of Ellis and Roger Mills Counties with 
due formality. Ellis County got the county records and old frame 
court houses which had belonged to Day County. In the course of 
time Roger Mills had the records pertaining to Roger Mills tran- 
scribed and got a judgment against Ellis County as her share of 
what had been common property. The temporary county seat of 
Ellis County was located at Grand until the people of the county 
should decide where they wanted it. The County Seat battle for the 
next nine months was the most heated and bitterest campaign the 
people of Ellis County have ever been through. The fight gave 
Arnett the County Seat and the county commissioners immediately 
commenced to move the county property. The move was completed 
in the spring of 1909 and Grand, as a town of any importance, ceased 
to exist. 


From about 1900 the farmers commenced to settle around Grand 
thick and fast until by 1907 there was a homesteader on nearly every 
quarter section of land. A great amount of land was settled which 
was entirely unfit for farming. This was the case, both with the 
rough land close to town and the sandy land farther east. The 
settlers on these poor places commenced to find out that they 
couldn’t make a living on their places, by 1908. By 1914, the 
great majority had sold out and gone. 


The decrease in population can be estimated by the decrease in 
votes. At the last County Seat election in August 1908 there were 
199 votes in the box at Grand. The women didn’t vote in 1908. 
Now the three election precincts which supplanted the old Grand 
precinct cast a combined vote of about 100. 


The buildings have all been moved away from Grand and the 
townsite has grown up to weeds and brush. The big spring has been 
neglected but it still flows. The river hasn’t cut much nearer the 
last few years but much of the timber has been cut down. The only 
thing left to indicate a town was ever there is a pile of rocks and 
mortar sticking out of the hill to the east side of town—the remnant 
of the old court house vault. The Canadian River doesn’t rise so 
high any more, and is dry most of the year. The hundreds of dams 
on the small creeks above Grand hold back the floods. A team and 
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wagon could cross most any time now but as there is no town left 
no one wants to cross and no one has a team any more. Besides, there 
isa bridge at the mouth of Packsaddle Creek, ten miles away. 


The great school organizing year in Oklahoma Territory was 
1894. Many schools were organized in Day County about that time. 
Since there was practically no deeded land, taxes were raised alto- 
gether by a tax on personal property, principally cattle. School 
houses were small, terms of school were short and teachers were 
poorly paid. Four months was a good school year, and $25.00 a 
month was about the average pay for teachers. 


Grand was first included in District No. 2, most of which was 
north of Grand. It was soon cut off and became District No. 12. 
Della Cann was the first teacher, salary $25.00 per month. Miss 
Cann was also the first elected County Superintendent. Later on a 
considerable part of District 12 on the north was cut off, and in 1905 
two new school districts were cut off of the east side, leaving the 
Grand district little more than a mile wide and a very poor country 
to pay the school bills. Shortly after Statehood the Grand district 
was disorganized and annexed to the district to the east. 


For a time Grand maintained two teachers but after so much 
territory was lost it could not raise the price. The school records of 
early Day County are somewhat confusing so I have had to depend 
upon persons now living for a considerable part of the school story. 
- Some of the teachers who at one time or other taught at Grand were: 
Miss Libby Richards, now Mrs. Lanning Ballard of Enid; Alva 
Presnell, deceased; J. C. McLean, deceased; Lewis Pickens, now of 
Canton, Oklahoma; Ora Black, deceased; Della Cann, deceased; 
_ Benjaline Weaver. Members of the first district board, district No. 
12: J. Howlett, C. F. Stevens and J. C. Langdom. 


The original title to the original townsite of Grand, Oklahoma 
Territory was under U. S. patent signed by President Cleveland. 
_ Afterwards the townsite was extended to the north across the town- 
_ site line into Section 31, of Township 18 north of Range 24, W.I.M.* 


4 PATENT 
August 4th, 1894 
United States of America 
By — Grover Cleveland, 
President 


(SEAL ) 


to 
Robert Alcorn, Probate Judge 
Ex officio Trustee — In trust 
for the use and benefit of the occupants of the Townsite of Grand, Oklahoma 
Territory. 
Lots one (1), two (2), three (3) & four (4), 
Section six (6), Township seventeen (17) north, 
of Range twenty-four (24) west of the Indian 
Meridian consisting of 63-70/100 acres. 
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The title of the whole townsite is now vested in Mrs. W. E. Bannister 
of Woodward. Unlike the ghost towns of the mining country of the 
Rocky Mountain States, there is nothing left to show where the town 
was. In ease of most of the mining towns, the townsite, at least, 1s 
left—with Grand, even that or a considerable part of the townsite 
has gone down the Canadian River. 


Since beginning this history of Grand, I have just attended the 
old Day County Settlers’ Reunion in the old Grove at Grand. The 
first Sunday of June every year, this picnic is held at Grand, or 
rather in the Grove where Grand once was. The last few years this 
gathering of the old settlers has been hindered or entirely prevented 
by rain which either came the day of the meeting or sometime before 
that day and washed out the dirt roads so it was hard to get to the 
old Grove. This year (1950) the day was beautiful, but not hot, 
and the road coming in from the east was good. A large crowd from 
all parts of Old Day County assembled and ate a splendid picnic 
dinner prepared by the women of the two counties—a reminder of 
the earlier days when such picnics were common in the old Grove. 


All of which reminds me of the old gatherings in the Grand 
grove in Territorial days. People from all over the county would 
gather there for the County Fair in the fall. Exhibits were few and 
not of much importance but socialibility was great. Here was 
where people from the four winds of the earth met on common 
ground. I never heard of any great controversy arising at these 
picnics between the North and the South. 


Political meetings were also held in the old Grove. Sunday 
school gatherings and church meetings were also held there. The 
first graduation exercise for an 8th grade class (consisting of one 
girl) was held at night in the open air under the trees, and lit by 
gasoline torches. The Grove is now half gone. Cattle graze over 
part of the old picnic grounds. The spring is neglected and muddied 
up but is still flowing as strong as ever. An artificial lake covers 
part of the old townsite and the river covers part of it. 


_ Although Grand was never much of a town, short-lived, en- 
tirely unknown, and is yet unknown to the world outside, it served 


as a training school for a number of men who made a name for them: — 
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selves after leaving there. The writer has been personally acquainted 
with all the principal characters mentioned in this article.5 


MiILtarp Worp 


Without any doubt, Millard Word was the first permanent 
white settler in the vicinity of Grand as he was somewhere in that 
vicinity in the employ of a large cattle outfit, or as an independent 
operator long before the country was opened. 


Mr. Word was born in Corpus Christi about 1860. In 1880 he 
came to the northern Panhandle of Texas and northwest Oklahoma 
country where he was engaged in raising beef for the army post at 
Fort Supply before the Cheyenne and Arapaho country was opened 
to settlement. At. the opening he came to E county and filed on a 
homestead three miles northeast of Grand. Unlike most of the early 
settlers, Mr. Word located on a level quarter of land with neither 
woed nor water, This piece is one of the best farms in Ellis County 
now. He afterward bought land on the creek two miles north of 
Grand where his ranch was located. He built his ranch buildings 
on this creek place and there is where he lived. In the early days 
before the country was settled, Mr. Word pastured land for fifteen 
miles to the northwest. This was mostly fenced, and the home- 
steaders that located inside the enclosure were fenced out. This 
arrangement seemed to work pretty well until early in the 1900’s 
when the homesteaders were getting too thick. The ranch finally 
was reduced to 1800 acres, extending south to the old townsite of 
Grand. 


When the town of Arnett started, Mr. Word moved his family 
there and lived there until he died. Vernon Word, son of Millard 
now operates the ranch. Mr. Word was one of the County Com- 
missioners of old Day County. He died in 1837 in Arnett. 


THE CHURCHILLS 


: The first settlers south of the river in the Bend were Edward 
Churchill and his four sons and a son-in-law, Bert Fay. The 
elder Churchill settled first on a piece of land with some native 
meadow on it but after cutting the hay in 1892, he decided to file 
on a quarter of level land, a mile and a half farther east. His 


. 5The data for the brief biographical sketches presented here are personally 
known by the writer or have been secured from members of the families represented. 
Vernon Word, of Grand, helped in writing the story of his father, Millard Word. 
red Churchill gave the story of the Churchills, Data on the McQuiggs and the 
Ilises are from Mr. and Mrs. Ansley Ellis. Judge Sylvester Grimm supplied the 
data on the Grimm family. Mrs. Mary Seward gave the early history of her | 
ther, S. A. Miller. Q. A. Walck of Arnett, the only son of Adam Walck now 
ing, gave the early history of the Walcks. The history of the Alcorns and the 
ercers is from Mr. and Mrs. O. E. Enfield, the latter a daughter of J. L. Mercer 
d granddaughter of Judge Alcorn. The story of O. E. Null is from his son, 
A. Null, and from Mr. Null himself. 


; 
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filing, I think, was the first between the Canadian River and the 
Antelope Hills. It is also one of the best quarters of land in the 
country. Three of his sons settled from two to seven miles up the 
river, the first claim picked by the elder Churchill is nearly all in 
the Canadian River now. The Churchills all came to Canadian, 
Texas in 1889 where they lived until they moved to the Bend. Mr. 
Churchill planted and raised the best apple orchard in these parts 
unless it is possible that Bert Fay’s was better. 


While the Churechills had a good herd of cattle, these cattle 
were not worth much. They milked cows and Mrs. Churchill made 
butter which was peddled out at Higgins and Canadian in Texas 
and at Grand after there was a Grand. The price ranged in these 
frontier town from 10 to 15 cents a pound. Once Churchill and 
sons shipped four ears of cattle to Kansas City from Higgins, two 
of these cars were lost on the road, the other two arrived safely at 
the Kansas City stockyards where they sold for $13.00 a _ head. 
Another time a calf crop was sold at $5.00 a round. 


The first school in this region was held in a shanty 12 x 14 feet 
given by Mr. Churchill and moved four miles on skids. The school 
in this district was long known as the Churchill School, and the 
neighborhood known as the Churchill Neighborhood. Today the 
children in this district go by bus to Durham and Crawford. Some 
of them ride fifteen miles to school. 


Two of the second generation of Churchills, Vern (81) and 
Fred (75) now live on the original homestead of the latter three 
miles north of Durham. A third brother and sister, Mrs. Bert 
Fay are living in California. Frank Churchill filed on the east 
side of the Bend. He started to make final proof before the Free 
Homes Act was passed. He paid his $1.25 an acre but before the 
proof was cleared, the Free Homes Act had gone into effect and 
he got his money back. 


JoHN McQuiaee 


There is no question but what the Churchills were the first 
settlers south of the Canadian River and North of the Antelope 
Hills. Nor is there any question that Alex Crawford and J ohn 
McQuigg were the next homesteaders on the east bend of the river 
opposite Grand. John MeQuigg was born in Tennessee in 1862. 
_ When six years of age, his family moved to Montague County, 
Texas, where he grew to manhood. At the age of eighteen he went 
to Lipscomb County, Texas, adjacent to Day County. Here he 
worked as a cowboy on the Box T Ranch for nearly ten years. In 
the meantime, acquiring good herd of his own. He pastured his 
cattle on government land in the early 1890’s. He staked a claim 
on the Canadian River in 1894 although he had run cattle over 
this part of the country for four years. This claim contained the 
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finest hay meadow in this part of the country. It might be well 


enough to note here that nearly all of John McQuige’s original 
homestead Is now in the bed of the Canadian River. There is some 
question as to Just the time McQuigg moved his family to the ranch 


on the Canadian river but it was about 1897. 


A piece of hard luck deserves special mention here: An April 
snowstorm in 1897 drove McQuigg’s herd of cattle into a canyon, 
and the whole herd of 200 head perished leaving him with nothing 
and owing a $1400 store bill in Higgins twenty-five miles away. 
When the owner of the Box T ranch heard of Mr. MeQuigg’s loss, 
he called him out there and sold him a herd of 111 horses at $10 
a head, asking no money down and no security. Mr. McQuigg 
drove the horses through to Arkansas and sold them for enough to 
pay all expenses and his store bill. This, in particular, gave him 
a reputation for honesty which he retained to the end of his life. 


In 1897, Mr. MeQuigg moved a three-room house from Lipscomb, 
Texas, to the ranch forty-five miles, with the help of Alex Crawford 


and four yoke of oxen. This old house has a history worth telling. 


It was originally built in No Man’s Land, out of lumber freighted 
from Dodge City, Kansas, about 1894. In 1897, it was moved to 
Mr. MecQuigg’s ranch where it rested 30 years. In 1927 Gwen 
Focht, his son-in-law, bought the old ranch house and moved it to the 
west side of the Bend across the river from the mouth of Little 
Robe Creek. With some additions, alterations and modernizations, 
it is now a modern farm home and it is probably the oldest house 
still in use anywhere in this part of the country. Mr. MeQuigg died 
in 1934, and is buried in Bellview Cemetery on the old Churchill 
Homestead. His wife preceded him in death. 


H. K. McQuiae 


H. K. MeQuigg was born in Tennessee in 1834. He moved with 


his family to Texas in 1868 and came to Day County in 1898. He 


settled on a claim, near his son John, where he planted and cultivated 


one of the best orchards in the country. He lived there until about 
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1921 when he went to Texas where he died in 1923. 


With H. K. McQuigg came one daughter, Mary, who married 
Ansley Ellis in 1908 and lives in sight of old Grand now. Also, 
with the McQuiggs came May Dunn, who later married Will Thomas 
near Durham where they now live. Both of these younger women 
filed on and proved up claims near John and H. K. McQuigg. 


ALEX CRAWFORD 


Alex Crawford came to Day County with his old friend, John 
MeQuigg. These two men had been friends for years on the range 
in Texas. They homesteaded adjoining quarters. Mr. Crawford 
moved his filing to a piece of upland some two miles from his 
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original bottom place. On this he lived till 1913 when he traded 
all his land for a business in Ft. Worth. The original homesteads 
of Crawford and McQuigg are now mostly in the Canadian River. 


THE ELLISES 


Levi Ellis was born in Tennessee in 1855. His early home was 
near enough the Battle of Shiloh where he could hear the eannon-" 
ading. He had some clear recollections of the sound of that conflict 
and the excitement in the community at the time. He moved to 
Texas in 1877 where his son Ansley was born. He came to the 
Chickasaw Nation in 1894 and to Day County in 1898 where he 
filed on a claim four miles northeast of Grand. He sold out here 
and moved to Ochiltree County, Texas, in 1905. He received 
$1600 for his land here. The wheat crop went with the place and 
more than paid for it. Mr. Ellis was killed in a ear wreck in 
California in 1927. 


Ansley Ellis, son of Levi, was born in Texas in 1877. With his 
father he moved to the Chickasaw Nation, and came to Day County 
in 1898 where he filed on a claim adjoining his father. He worked 
for M. F. Word on the Word Ranch about five years when he was 
appointed undersheriff of Day County. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed Sheriff to fill a vacancy, thus being the last sheriff of 
Day County. In 1908 he married Mary McQuigg, daughter of H. A. 
MecQuigg, and sister of John. Mr. Ellis lives with his wife in 


Roger Mills County, four miles west of Grand in view of the old 
townsite. 


ALEX HutTcHISON 


Robert Alexander Hutchison was born in Kentucky in 1854. 
He came to Texas when a young man where he served three years 
as a Texas Ranger. An odd accident happened while he was in 
Texas, deserving of special mention. Mr. Hutchison tells of a time 
in the Amarillo country when he was shot by a steer. Alex was 
carrying a pistol in his pocket when trying to hog-tie a steer. 
The steer kicked the pistol pulling the trigger and shooting him in 
the leg. He had a bad limp in that leg as long as he lived. Mr. 
Hutchison was manager some time or other of two different stores 
in Grand. He was also County Assessor at one time. Alex never 


married. He died in 1933 and is buried in Bellview Cemetery. 
He was a Mason. 


IsAIAH BLACKMON 


Isaiah Blackmon, sometimes called ‘‘one-eye Blackmon’? from 
the fact that he signed his name ‘“‘I. Blackmon,’? was born in 
Alabama. When he was fourteen years old he ran away and joined 
the Confederate Army and served four years until the close of the 
Civil War. He moved to Cordell, Washita County, in 1898. An 
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incident at Cordell shows the business conditions of the times: 
Blackmon traded a team of horses, harness and wagon and $300 in 
money (a large amount at that time) for relinquishment on a home- 
»stead. The stranger signed the relinquishment and then found 
his own brother, and saw to it that said brother made haste to the 
land office to file on the land. Blackmon’s filing came back from the 
land office with the information that Mr. Blackmon had been played 
for a sucker and had lost his money, After this experience at Cordell, 
Blackmon, with the help of Ansley Ellis, moved to Day County 
where he filed on a claim one and one-half miles east of Grand. 
Mr. Blackmon died in Arnett about 1936 at the age of ninety. 


CHARLES SWINDALL 


Probably the man who afterward became the most noted of the 
early settlers of Grand was Charles Swindall. He came to Grand 
in 1897 soon after graduating from Cumberland University in Ten- 

-nessee. Mr. Swindall was elected County Attorney in 1898 when 
he was barely 21 years old. He held this office one term. He then 
went to Woodward where he practiced law for a number of years. 
He was District Judge for one term and was elected to the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma in the Republican landslide of 1928. He served 
one term on the Supreme Bench. When he came to Day County, 
he filed on a claim three miles northeast of Grand. This claim 
is now part of the Word Ranch. Mr. Swindall also served out the 

unexpired term of Dick T. Morgan in the 66th Congress. He died 
in 1939.6 


A. L. Squire 


| One of the lawyers and newspaper men of some note was A. L. 
Squire. He was born in Northern Wisconsin in 1865 just at the 

close of the War between the States. He moved with his parents 
to Nebraska when he was seven years old. He studied law in 
Nebraska and at one time in the office of Senator W. V. Allen. He 
was admitted to the Bar and practiced law in Nebraska, Missouri 
and Oklahoma. Mr. Squire came to Oklahoma in 1901. He served 
for a time as Deputy Court Clerk and was appointed County 
- Superintendent to fill a vacancy in 1903, serving till 1905. 1905 he 
bought the Day County Progress which he continued until the 
County Seat was moved from Grand. He was elected County Judge 
of Ellis County in 1910-1912. He moved to Blackwell, Oklahoma 
where he continued the practice of law until a short time before his 
death in 1949. Mr. Squire filed on a claim one-half mile east of 
3 Grand and lived there till he was elected County Judge. 


, 


: 
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6 Richards, “Early Days in Day County,” op. cit., p. 315: 
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FRANK BURNETT 


The man who brought more industry to Grand in the early days 
than any other man was Frank Burnett. He had a sawmill and a 
store at Grand, and later had a cotton gin and a canning factory at 
Little Robe. Mr. Burnett was one of the earliest County Clerks 
and was considered a very efficient officer. 


W. H. SutTHERS 


As Mr. Suthers located twelve miles from Grand and never 
lived any nearer, he should not be included in the history of Grand 
except for the fact that he was one of the last County Commissioners 
and was the prime mover in the organization of the Masonic Lodge 
at Grand. He was also the main mover in the organization of the 
M.E. Church South. Mr. Suthers died in 1913. Three sons still 
live on their original homesteads. George H., the oldest was clerk 
of the proposed County of Ellis before Statehood in 1907. W. K. 
has been secretary of the County Election Board of Ellis County 
most of the time since 1912. 


GEORGE RADER 


George Rader came to the country around Grand on the day 
the C. & A. reservation opened in 1892. He was born in 1865. He 
settled with his family about five miles northwest of Grand. He 
had seareely stopped on his place when his four horses and $700 in 
money were stolen. That was a large sum of money for those times. 
The horses were recovered a few days later near Coffeyville, Kansas, 
the next day after a notorious bank robbery at that place. Mr, Rader 
and his wife ran the largest hotel in Grand for several years around 
1900. He moved to Shattuck in Ellis County where he died in 1909. 
Mrs. Rader was the daughter of Adam Walck. She lives in Shattuck, 
now. 


S. A. Mauer 


One lawyer who practiced law at Grand in the last years of the 
Territory and at Arnett many years after statehood, was S. A. Miller. 
In 1899, he came from Crawford County, Arkansas, where he had 
been a member of the State Legislature. He was elected County - 
Attorney in 1900, and was elected County Judge of Ellis County 
three times. He died in 1984. 


ALBERT McoRInu 


As far as I know, Albert McRill was the only man at Grand, 
who ever made ‘‘Who’s Who in America.’? He was born in Kansas 
in 1880, and had some newspaper experience in his native state. 
He filed on a claim near Ioland. Soon afterward, with O. E. Null 
and O. H. Richards, he started the Grand Republican. He later 
bought the Day County Progress and consolidated the two. papers. 
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In the spring of 1905 he sold out to A. L. Squire. Mr. MeRill was 
admitted to the bar in Day County and practiced at Grand and 
Watonga before coming to Oklahoma City. He was City Attorney 
‘and City Manager of Oklahoma City from 1931 till 1933. Mr. MeRiil 
is listed in Who’s Who in America. 


SoLoMAN GRIMM 


Sol Grimm was the last County Treasurer of Day County.’ He 
was born in Missouri, moved to Nebraska and came to the Cherokee 
Strip when it opened. Mr. Grimm made the Run, staked off a claim, 
but did not file on it, owing to some technicality of the law. He 
lived several years in the eastern part of the Strip. He came to Day 
County in 1900 and settled in what is now the northeast part of Roger 
“Mills County. This was just about the time the herd law fight was 
getting fierce, and in 1902 Mr. Grimm was elected County Treasurer 
on the ‘‘herd law’’ ticket. He was elected again in 1904, serving in 
the office to the end of Day County. Mr. Grimm was living with. 
his son, Sylvester, in Norman, when he died at the age of 87 years, 
in 1934. 


Sylvester Grimm was the fourth child of Solomon. All the time 
‘that Sol was County Treasurer of Day County, Sylvester worked in 
‘the office, virtually running the same. He was born in Nebraska in 
‘1880, came to Day County with his father. When his father was 
elected County Treasurer, Sylvester moved to Grand and_ took 
charge of the Treasurer’s office, in 1903, and continued to run the 
same until statehood. 


When Day County was divided Mr. Grimm went to Cheyenne 
‘in Roger Mills County. Sylvester Grimm had studied law while 
running the treasurer’s office and was admitted to the Bar. He 
‘served six years as County Attorney of Roger Mills County. About 
1921, he moved to Norman, Oklahoma. He has been elected County 
Judge of Cleveland County four times, and is serving in that 
eapacity at the present (1950). Mr. Grimm raised five children, 
‘three of whom were born at Grand. His son, Orville, represented 
the Second Senatorial District in the State Legislature, 1946-50. 


BE. L. MitcHELL 


= E. L. Mitchell was born in Missouri. He came to Day County 
jn 1900 and with his brother, Dick, published the Canadian Valley 
Echo until statehood. Mr. Mitchell was studying law in the mean- 
time. After the end of Day County, he went to Cheyenne where he 

racticed law. He went to Clinton in 1916 and continued the practice 
of law. He represented the Second Senatorial District in the State 
Legislature several times. He was at one time President Pro-tem 
3 : 


7 Clara B. Kennan, “Neighbors in The Cherokee Strip,” The Chronicles of 
Milahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 1 (Spring, 1949), pp. 81-2. 
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of the Senate. He was several times elected Judge of the District 
Court in the Clinton district. Mr. Mitchell now lives in Arapaho— 
I understand he is nearly blind. 


W. E. BANISTER 


W. E. (Billy) Bannister came to Grand as a rural mail carrier 
shortly before the close of the Territory. He soon became postmaster 
and bought the only store left. He continued to run the store many 
years after the rest of the town was gone. He at some time or other’ 
bought the whole townsite of Grand and the old Walck place and other 
land nearby. After leaving the store he moved to Woodward. He 
died in 1948. Mrs. Banister still lives in Woodward. 


Dr. O. C. NEwMAN 


There was no resident doctor at Grand and none nearer than 
Canadian, Texas, or Woodward, Oklahoma, the first six or seven 
years of the town of Grand. In 1900 Dr. O. C. Newman just out of 
medical school, came to Grand to practice medicine. For the next 
few years he was the only physician nearer than twenty-five miles on 
the north side of the river. He moved his office and residence to 
Shattuck before statehood but has retained most of his practice in 
the Grand vicinity until the present time. Much more could be 
written of Dr. Newman but his story has been written and published 
elsewhere many times.2 Dr. Newman’s portrait is in the portrait 
room in the Historical Building at Oklahoma City. 


O. H. RicHarps 


O. H. (Oat) Richards is another one of the early settlers who 
held office in both Day and Ellis Counties for many years. He, 
however, has written his own story in a recent issue of The Chronicles 
(‘‘Karly Days in Day County,”’ op. cit.). Mr. Richards now lives in 
Shattuck. 


Rosert ALCORN 


Robert Alcorn and his sons homesteaded over on Packsaddle 
Creek, ten miles from Grand. He was the first elected County 
Judge and was Judge at the time of the removal of the County Seat. 


ie a one of the most important personages in the story of early 
rand. 


Robert Alcorn was born in Iowa 1838. In 1861 he enlisted in 
the Union Army and served four years. His second daughter was 
born shortly after he went to war and she was four years old when 
he got back home. He had never seen her before. He taught school 
in lowa, was a member of the Iowa legislature. He was admitted to 


8 0. .C. Newman, M.D., “Reminiscences of a Country Doctor,” The C il ; 
Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 4 (Winter 1949-50), pp. 412-19, petcheetarees on 
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the Bar in Iowa and afterward in Arkansas where he moved in 1872. 
He moved to Texas by ox team in 1874, came to County E in 1892, 
and was the first elected County Judge. It was to J udge Alcorn as 
trustee that the town site of Grand was patented. Judge Alcorn 
was elected Judge several times and had a hand in almost all moves 
connected with the early development of Grand. He had six sons, all 
of whom came to County E with him. As all of these sons lived ten 
or more miles from Grand and held no county office, nor had any 
business in Grand, I will leave them after giving their names. Billy 
the oldest and only one now living is in California. The others are 
John, Bob, Jim, Aleck and Granville, all deceased. Judge Alcorn 
died in 1920. 


J. L. MERCER 


J. L. Mercer was a son-in-law of Judge Alcorn. He was born 
in Ohio in 1838. Altho a northern man, he believed in States rights 
and went South. He joined the Confederate Army and served in the 
Medical Corp. He came to County E in 1893, and was the second 
elected County Superintendent. One son, Shannon, was killed in the 
Phillipine War. Another, James, died of disease in France during 
the World War I. Earl and Hise are now living in Ellis County, 
and another son, Ed, is deceased. There are three living daughters. 
Maud (Mrs. Dick Porter), Maggie (Mrs. Orville Enfield,) Jane 
(Mrs. Jim Bull), and one daughter, May, deceased. 


A, A. BENNETT 


The last postmaster in Day County who held the office well 
_ into Ellis County times was A. A. Bennett. He was born in Nebraska 
in 1871 and was married to Jessie Meeker in 1893, moved to Kansas 
in 1897. 


The Bennetts moved to Day County and homesteaded three miles 
northwest of Grand. This claim is now part of the Word Ranch. 
When the mail route was changed from Higgins, Texas, to Gage, 
Oklahoma, Mr. Bennett became postmaster at Grand. He remained 
postmaster about six years, the time of the greatest influx of settlers 
around Grand. During his term as postmaster, three rural routes 
were established from Grand. After Grand lost the county seat, 
Mr. Bennett took charge of the lumber yard at Arnett, and continued 
the same business to near the close of his life. He died in 1946. 
Mrs. Bennett still lives in Arnett. 

ApAM WALCK AND FAMILY 

The history of Grand is tied up so closely with the history of 
Adam Walck, that part of what has already been written will have 
to be repeated here. 


‘Adam Walck was born in Ohio in 1834. He left home when he 
was twelve years old and drifted around the Great Lakes region for 
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several years. He was married to Mary Walker in 1850 and moved 
to Missouri about the end of the War between the States. Here he 
was caught between the two bitter factions created by the war and 
the causes of the war. He moved to Kansas with his family in the 
early 1870’s and to No Man’s Land, that part afterward known as 
Beaver County, in 1887. He went on to Texas and settled four 
miles south of Higgins the same year. Here he lived till the opening 
of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Country April 19, 1892. From here 
he walked in to County E on the date of the opening. The only 
stake was wood and water. Mr. Walck had his eye on the lower 
Robinson Springs and his son Del had his eye on the upper Robinson 
Springs about two miles up the river. On his way to the new country, 
he met one Sam Ratliff who informed Mr. Walck that he had already 
staked off the lower Robinson Spring. After some bargaining Mr. 


Walck gave Ratliff $50.00 for his rights and proceeded to take. 


possession. His family was soon moved over from Texas, only about 
twenty miles away. They lived in a tent for some time. 


Adam Walck’s first filing covered lots 1, 2, 3 and 4 in Section 6, 
Township 17, North of Range 17, West of the Indian Meridian. 
When the County Seat was moved Mr. Walck relinquished his right 
to lots 1 and 2 to the townsite, and placed his filing on lots 5 and 6, 
and certain lots in section 7, down the river. Thus, the townsite of 
Grand was on lots 1 and 2. 


The County Seat hadn’t been located long before a difference 
arose between Mr. Walck and residents of the town about the 
ownership of the big spring as it was upon this spring that the town 
depended for water. Mr. Waleck had the place surveyed and his 
surveyor said the spring was on Mr. Walck’s place. The district 
judge had a surveyor, a Mr. Ross, from Cordell, run the line and he 
found the town owned the spring. The suit dragged on. After 
seven years of litigation a compromise was made. The court decreed 
accordingly that the spring belonged to Mr. Walck but the people 
of the town could get water there. However, they were not to cut 
any timber on the strip of land in dispute. 


Adam Walck was the first postmaster, the first hotel keeper and 


the first storekeeper. In the early days, the Indians came to Grand, — 


and were Mr. Walck’s best customers in the store as well as furnish- 
Ing amusement for children and others who had never seen Indians 
before. Mr. Walck continued to live on his claim several years after 
the county seat was moved, until his death in 1920. Mrs. Walck died 
in 1910. They were the parents of six sons and two daughters—all 
of whom came to Grand with him or shortly thereafter. 


L. A. Walck, oldest son of Adam, was born in Ohio in 1855, } 


came to Grand and settled three miles from his father in 1892. A short 
time after statehood he went to Rogers, Arkansas, where he died in | 


1935, 


Se 
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George Walck, born in Ohio, came to Grand with the rest of his 
family, and filed on river bottom land four miles above town. The 
river got most of his land and he filed again under the Free Homes 
Act adjoining the town of Grand where he had a barber shop for 
many years. After the demise of the town he went to Arizona. He 
had three children, two of whom are well known in Ellis County: 
Jennie, who became Mrs. Charles Johnson, has lived in Arnett about 
forty-five years; Leonard, known as ‘‘Happy,’’ and ‘‘Rastus’’ who 
has worked in Arnett and other places in Ellis County. 


H. I. Walck, better known as ‘‘Hi’’ was born in Ohio 1860 and 
eame to Day County with his family in 1892. He filed on a homestead 
four miles above Grand, and after the passage of the Free Homes 
Act he filed again five miles northwest of Grand. Most of his first 
homestead is now in the Canadian River. Mr. Walck was the first 
elected County Clerk of Ellis County, and was County Clerk when 
the county seat was moved to Grand. He continued to live on his 
last homestead until his death in 1950. 


Ed Walck was born in Missouri 1863 and came to Day County 
with his father when the country opened. He opened the first saloon 
in Grand but didn’t stay long in that business. He left the country 
‘im 1895. He died in California about 1938. 


Del Walck was born in 1871 and came to Day County when barely 
21. He filed two miles above Grand and on what was known as the 
upper Robinson Spring. He lived here until 1909 when he went to 
Colorado. He died in 1945. 


‘ Quinn was the youngest and is the only living son of Adam 
Walck. He was born in 1879, came with his father to Grand when 
he was about thirteen years of age. He lived with his father or on 
his father’s place until 1912. He married Nora Johnson, daughter 
of J. F. Johnson, of Arnett. He lives at present on the place his 
father-in-law homesteaded in 1901. 


O. BE. Nuuu 


Probably the man most identified with the growth of Grand 
next to Adam Walck was O. E. Null, a son-in-law of Adam Walck. 
O. E. Null was born in Indiana in 1862. His father died when 
Omar was three years old and a few years later his mother married 
a preacher, and she became a matron of a County Poor House. It 
‘was here the boy got his first official position through the influence 
of his mother—that of usher at the poor house. It was his place to 
show visitors around the grounds. There were a great many of these 
visitors, especially on Sundays. The family moved to Kansas, and. 
afterward Omar went to Colorado where he worked on a railroad 
for a few weeks then got a job of making railroad ties from virgin 
timber. After earning $200 at this, he went back to work on a Kansas 
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farm for a while. He then went over into Indian Territory as fore- 
man on a ranch twelve miles northeast of present Stillwater. He was 
but twenty years old at that time. He joined Payne’s ‘‘boomers’’ in 
1882, but did not make the Run. He went back to Kansas where he 
farmed ten dry years and nearly went broke. Some time in the early 
1880’s he married Mallissy Walck, oldest daughter of Adam Walck. 


Mr. Null with his family came to Grand in 1894 and settled on a 
claim five miles north of Grand. From this time on he was definitely 
connected with the town of Grand. Mr. Null started an abstract 
business as soon as there was any abstracting to do in Day County, 
and has continued in that business ever since—the last forty-five 
years in partnership with his son, C. A. Null, who will be mentioned 
hereafter. 


About 1902 Mr. Null was appointed resident deputy clerk of the 
district court of Day County of the 6th Judicial District of OMahoma 
Territory, which position he held till the end of the territory Novem- 
ber 16th, 1907. At the election of September 17th, 1907 he was elected 
Clerk of the District Court of Ellis County to which position he was 
re-elected 3 times. 


The first years in Oklahoma Territory Mr. Null performed many 
public services aside from his regular official work. He was 
delegated to go to Kingfisher and copy all the field notes from the 
government survey for Day County. Another time in 1898 he with 
two others were appointed by the Territorial district court to take 
two men charged with murder to the county jail at Pond Creek, as 
the jail at Grand was inadequate. These two men had many friends 
who were organizing to overtake them on the way and release the 
prisoners. The men in charge started northwest toward Higgins, 
Texas, traveling a few miles in that direction then switching off to 
Gage, Oklahoma. When the crowd that would release the prisoners 
got to Higgins they learned their quarry was already on the train at 
Gage. Both these men were subsequently convicted and sentenced 
to 99 years and 10 years, respectively, in prison. President McKinley 


soon after pardoned the 99 year man. The other served a good part 
of his term. 


Mr. Null was the prime mover in organizing the Woodmen of 
the World Lodge at Grand and also the Odd Fellows Lodge. He 
retains membership yet. In 1906 Mr. Null was nominated Republican 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention but he was defeated in the 
election by David Hogg, Democrat. Mrs. Null died in 1935. Mr. 
Null still lives in Arnett and goes to his office nearly every day 
altho the business is principally run by his son, C. A. Besides C. A, 
Mr. Null had two other sons, both deceased. He also had 3 daughters ; 
Mrs. E. E. Plank, Mrs. Cleve Cooley and Mr. Orb Vincent. Mr. 
O. E. Null is a member of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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Chester A. Null, son of O. E., also had a hand in the history of 
Grand. At a very early age he was in his father’s office assisting 
with the clerical work in both the Court Clerk’s office and in the 
abstract business. He was for a short time in 1906 Deptuy Clerk 
of the District Court while his father was U. 8. Commissioner. He 
has lived in Arnett since statehood and is still running the abstract 
office of ‘‘Null and Son.’’ 
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JOSEPH ABSALOM SCALES 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


Joseph Absalom Seales was one of the most brilliant and useful 
men in the Cherokee Nation. He held every high office within the 
gift of the people except principal chief and he would probably have 
achieved that honor if he had been more of a politician than of a 
statesman and judge. 


Webbers Falls was the home of several noted Cherokees, but 
none did more for his fellow citizens than Joab Scales, as he was 
familiarly known to his friends. He was born at Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, June 23, 1832. His father, the Reverend Nicholas Dalton 
Seales! was a son of Absalom Scales, a native of North Carolina; 
his grandfather was John Seales a citizen of England who emigrated 
to the United States and married a woman of the name of McCrary. 


His mother was Mary Coodey, a daughter of Joseph Coodey 
whose wife was Jane Ross a sister of Chief John Ross; so Scales 
belonged to the best blood in the nation. His mother was born in 
1802 and died in 1837 at Randolph on the Mississippi while on her 
way to the Indian Territory with a party of seventy Cherokees. 
The boy whose Indian name was Digadundi, lived with his grand- 
parents until the death of Mrs. Coodey when he went to live with his 
uncle William Coodey. When he was eighteen his uncle passed 
away and he then made his home with his sister Charlotte who had 
married John Drew a public spirited and able member of the Chero- 
kee Nation. 


Scales was educated in the public schools of his nation and in 
Ozark Institute, Fayetteville, Arkansas. Two years were spent in 
the Cherokee Male Seminary at Tahlequah. He early became in- 
terested in the affairs of his nation and in 1856 he became sheriff 
of Canadian District and in 1858 he was elected prosecuting attorney 
and held that office until the beginning of the Civil War.2 


1The Methodist went into the Cherokee Nation after the Moravians and Con- 
gregationalists had established missions. In 1823 the Reverend Thomas L. Douglas 
was appointed superintendent of the Indian Missions, with Richard Neely in charge 
of the Lower Mission and Nicholas D. Scales of the Upper Mission. Samuel Cole 
Williams, “Christian Missions to the Overhill Cherokees,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. 12, No. 1 (March, 1934), 70. 

; In 1824 three missionaries were appointed among the Cherokees by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; Nicholas D. Scales in the Upper, Richard Neely in the 
Lower and Isaac W. Sullivan in the Middle (Wisconsin Historical Society, Shane 
Scrap Book, Draper Collection D S M E E B21, 142). N. D. Scales was born 
in 1800 and died at Chattanooga in 1834. ; 

2 Scales was only twenty-seven years old when he was elected senator from 
fenees Miata (Emmet Starr, History of the Cherokee People [Oklahoma City, 
p. ‘ 


(From photo, Grant Foreman Collection) 
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From the Creek Agency, January 10, 1853, W. Whitfield had 
a man of the name of Sadler write as follows to ‘‘Mr. Joab A. Scales’’ 
who was probably staying in the home of John Drew at that time: 


2 “The urgent demand for salt requires me to send down at this early 

date, .If it is possible you will please be kine enough to send me whatever 

amt the boy can haul. If not all you can spare and let me know by him 

when I can send down again and be certain of getting some. Excuse my 

pencil... . . Cold enough to freeze dead snakes—and of course our ink is 

gga John Drew was the operator of salt works which were known by 
s name, 


Joab had evidently returned to the Male Seminary as he wrote 
to his sister Charlotte Drew from there on January 28, 1853 3 


“I have only one minute to write to you, as Mr. Van Horn is about 
-to start for the mail..... as you know I am not very well satisfied with 
this lonesome dull place I would be glad to leave as soon as possible, but 
to be brief our session ends the evening of 16th of Feb. so Mr. Van Horn 
Says, please send for [me] on or before that day. 


“I still have my cough, went to school yesterday for the first time 
Since I was at home, soon be well, are you coming to our examination? 
I heard since my return that you were, though I thought you wouldn’t or 
BOUIN Et. .... Your bro. J. A. Scales.” 


On April 5, 1853, Joab Seales wrote his sister Charlotte Drew 
from the Cherokee Male Seminary :* 


“When I wrote you last I promised to go see if Mr. Worcester would 
board Miss Emma [Drew] and am sorry to inform you that he does not 
take any boarders, as I came by Foremans, I found that Nan Harper was 
staying there and thinking you would have no objection I appalyed there, 
and Mrs. Foreman says she will take Emma if you will bring or send her 
up. I think it would be a very good place, as I think Nan would take care 
of Emma, and there are two or three other little girls boarding there. 
But you know best, so excuse haste. Good night Joab. ALL WELL! 
P.S. Has Mr. Drew started yet? and when do you look for him back? 


J. A. Scales.” 


When Miss Eliza Holt resigned her school to marry Mr. Joseph 
McCorkle she was succeeded by Joab Seales who was then a recent 
‘graduate of the college at Fayetteville. He taught only one year as 
the went into the merchantile business with his brother-in-law John 
Drew at his salt works on ‘‘Dirty Creek.’” 


| In 1861 Scales enlisted in the Second Cherokee Regiment to 
serve in the Confederate cause; for a year he was in the quarter- 
master department but upon the reorganization of the First and 
Second regiments Joab was assigned Company C of the First which 
‘was commanded by Colonel J ohn Drew. 


- 


3 Grant Foreman Collection a Drew Papers. ; 
47 bid. Mr. Worcester referred to was of course the Reverend Samuel Austin 
Worcester of Park Hill and Mrs. Foreman was the wife of the Reverend Stephen 
F ‘oreman of the same village. : 

- 5 Authority of Mrs. Ella Coodey Robinson. 
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When his term expired Scales recruited a company which be- 
came included in a battalion commanded by Major Moses Frye. He 
served as captain until the battalion was incorporated with another 
into a regiment when the captain was promoted to adjutant general 
under Brigadier General Stand Watie. At the close of the war 
Seales accompanied Stand Watie to Washington as a delegate of 
the southern Cherokees and spent the years from 1866 to 1868 in 
the national capital.® 


According to Joseph Albert Seales, grandson of Joseph Absalom 
Scales, the latter participated in the battle of Fort Wayne on October 
22, 1862, and at Fort Davis on December 27, 1862; the confederates 
were defeated in both engagements and Fort Davis was burned by 


the Federals. 
Webber’s Falls, C, N.7 


April 12, 1863 
“Colonel: [Col. W. P. Adair] 


“I arrived to-day at this place, and found that the excitement growing 
out of the approach of the enemy had somewhat subsided. Captains 
[Alexander] Foreman’s and [Charles] Holt’s companies are encamped on 
the river at the Falls and Captains John W. Brown and John Shepherd 
Vann on the prairie .... the river is picketed up to the mouth of Grand 
River at all times; but the smallness of the forces under Captain Foreman 
does not give the protection that our people should have..... Captain 
Foreman, who is, as you are aware, president of the convention, desired 
me this evening to suggest to you the sending up of at least 200 more 
meni... cn Jack Cookston, a prisoner captured by Captain Holt at White 
Oak Springs near Tahlequah, says that they (the Pins) intend isseing a 
circular inviting us back again... . it was already prepared and being 
printed. s.<), 


“We have been reduced from opulence to penury, driven from our 
homes, endured cold and hunger, and had our friends murdered by an 
inhuman and enexorable foe. .... 


“Our troops are forced to defend Fort Smith, a filthy sink of corruption 
and iniquity, inhabited chiefly by a foul, speculating horde, our enemies 
at heart, who sell the comforts of life to Confederate soldiers at ten 


6 According to the Confederate records in the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
compiled from the archives in the War Department in Washington, J. A. Scales 
enlisted in the First Cherokee Mounted Volunteers on July 12, 1861. He was 
thirty years old, five feet seven inches in height with a light complexion, blue eyes, 
light hair. He was a lawyer. His name was on the roll December 4, 1861. 

Scales also served in the Second Cherokee Mounted Volunteers (also called 
Mounted Rifles or Riflemen) formed February 3, 1863 by the addition of five com- 
panies, formerly attached to the first Cherokee Regiment Mounted Volunteers, to 
Bryan’s Ist Battalion Cherokee P. R. Scales was adjutant of the Second Regiment; 
captain of Company A of the Cherokee Battalion; on April 21, 1865 he signed a 
zralisttite as major. It is also stated that he enlisted on July 12, 1862 at Fort 

avis, : 
_ ‘The War of the Rebellion... . Series I, Vol. 22, Part II, 821-22, Wash. 
ington, 1888. A notation states: “This letter was written to the colonel of the 
Second Cherokee Regiment, who remarks, “The letter needs no comment. So far 
as I have learned, it breathes the sentiments of the great majority of our people.” 


4 
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prices eee but we must confess that the Federals treat their perfidious 

illies better than the Confederate government, through its officers, has 

reated its most devoted and loyal Indians. I will not enter the convention 

with that cordial feeling toward the South that I had two years ago. 

ag pro quo is human nature. Use me well, I love you; abuse me, and I 
m’t. 


“With much respect, I remain, your friend, J. A. Scales.” 


Mr. Seales stated that Major Scales was with General Watie 
when he captured the steamboat J. R. Williams, loaded with supplies 
or the Federal troops at Fort Gibson. The capture was effected at 
Pheasant Bluff on the Arkansas River at the point where Israel 
Vore had maintained a store for some fourteen years.8 


_ The Confederates were greatly cheered by the capture of the 
tteamboat J. B. Williams on the Arkansas River near the mouth of 
he Canadian on June 12, 1864. This boat was loaded with one of 
the largest cargoes ever sent by water into the Indian Territory. 
McDonald and Fuller of Fort Smith shipped merchandise worth 
6120,000, under their trader’s license, to Fort Gibson for the troops 
and refugees encamped there. The cargo consisted of one thousand 
barrels of flour, tons of stripes, prints, yarns, blankets, shoes and 
goots, bacon, sugar and shawls. Watie planted cannon upon the 
jank of the river and so disabled the boat that she was easily captured 
ind the Confederate ‘‘Indians bore away to their destitute families 
ill they could carry. It was said that the scattering to their homes 
yf the Indians thus loaded with loot almost broke up Stand Watie’s 
sommand.’”? 


The first Confederate convention held by the Cherokees was in 
lession at Tahlequah for eleven days during August, 1862. The final 
ession took place near the mouth of Coodey’s Creek in the Canadian 
Jistrict from May 22 to June 1, 1863. Members of the convention 
m the Canadian District were J. A. Scales, Walker Carey, and 
. H. P. Brewer.!° . ~ 


Mr. Seales and Rose Talley also a Cherokee, were married and 
ame the parents of a daughter Nancy, who was born in 1859 and 
ied at the age of sixteen, while a student at the Cherokee Female 
inary at Park Hill. Peter J. their son was born in July 1862, 

d died October 28, 1896. Mrs. Scales died on November 30, 1862 
ind he subsequently married Mrs. Amanda Morgan Fowler who was. 


8 Oklahoma Histozical ‘Society, Indian-Pioneer History, Foreman Collection, 
‘ol. 43, 382-418. For an account of Israel Vore see Carolyn Thomas Foreman, 
srael G.. Vore and Levering Manual Labor School,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, — 
|. 25, No. 3 (Autumn 1947) 198-217. > 

; 9 Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma (Norman, 1942), 128. 


 10Starr, op. cit. 301. 
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a daughter of Gideon and Margaret Sevier Morgan. By that marriage 
a son who bore the name of Colbert died at the age of four years.™ 


Major Scales wrote to Colonel William Penn Adair on April 12, 
1863, ‘‘a cireular inviting us back again’’ was being printed by the 
Pin Indians and that doubtless it would cause disaffection in the 
Confederate forces, not to say desertions when it was realized that 
the men might remain at home, with their families, well fed, well 
clothed instead of nakedness and starvation and probably walking to 
the Red River. ‘‘The simple truth is, we have been very badly 
treated by officers of the Confederate States. .... to say nothing 
of the utter failure of the Confederate States to give protection 
promised in the treaty, and that at a time when their military 
pantimime, General Pike, had force enough to defend us..... —— 


Scales wrote his niece Emma Drew from Headquarters First 
Cherokee Battalion, May 25, 1864, that he had just received her note 
and was glad that the babies were well: 


“T have just returned from a Scout upon Ark. [ansas] River. Saw 
Fort Gibson but the river was too high to cross—I was not about the 
Falls [Webbers Falls]—We will start back tomorrow, to be gone I know 
not how long, or where we are going to. You can write me, & send to 
‘Hd. Ors. Ist. Ind. Brig. In the Field.” & I will get your letters—Don’t be so lazy, 
& write more. 


“We had a hard scout of fifteen days, eight days without bread, & 
raining nearly all the time—I do not know how I can ever get home 
again—since I have taken command of the Baitalion—I came down to 
see Col. Walls, but found he had gone up on Ark—There [were] only a 
few pins at Gibson, the impression is that they have abandoned Ft. Smith— 
Col. Bell is on scout down there & will be back in a few days 


“I suppose you have heard of the Arest of Vann & Willie Coody—They 
did not kill Willie until the next day [paper torn] wounded & was crawling 
to the River for water, and the Picket saw him, & came over and killed 
him & threw his body in the River..... 
“Your Uncle 
Joe.” 


Five days after Stand Watie surrendered on June 23, 1865, he 
appointed a delegation made up of J. A. Seales, John Spears, 
Joseph Vann, J. P. Davis, William Chambers, and Too-nah-na-lah 
Foster to secure information that would ‘‘forward the great work 
of establishing thorough harmony among all Indian tribes... . .?714 


11D, C. Gideon, Indian Territory (New York and Chi 
Much of the same material is to be found in an interview with Jooniagies Salen, 
a son of Peter J. and Sophia Vore Scales. The latter was a daughter of Major 
AS G. nae pr neath tee Indian Territory and a resident of 
ebber’s Falls. ahoma Histori iety, Indian-Pi i , 
Caletn, at te ee c ociety, Indian-Pioneer History, Foreman 
orris L. Wardell, A Political History of the Cherokee Nation, (N ; 

1938), 164-65. J. A. Scales was secreta f th i i re cteonal 
ian ee Jape Goer ry of the council which met at Armstrong 
13 Grant Foreman Collection, Drew Papers. X 

14 Wardell, op. cit., 180. q 
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“An Act in regard to Scales and othersl5 


“Whereas a communication, dated at Fort Gibson July. 7th, 1865, has 
been presented to the National Council from J. A. Scales, Delegate of the 
Grand Council &c addressed to Lewis Downing, Asst. and Acting Principal 
Chief of the Cherokee Nation, submitting the communication therein referred 
to and requesting a conference on behalf of himself and associate delegates, 
with the authorities of the Cherokee Nation, Therefore 


“Be it enacted by the National Council That the Principal Chief Wm. 
'P. Ross, Smith Christie, Budd Gritts, Thomas Pegg, James McDaniel, White 
Catcher, James Vann and Houston Benge be and they are hereby directed 
to grant and hold said conference with Messrs. John Spears, J. A. Scales, 
J. P. Davis, Joseph Vann, Wm. P. Chambers and Too nah na lah Foster, 
as Cherokees and late citizens of this Nation, to assure them of the 
amicable feelings of the People and authorities of the Cherokee Nation 
towards those Cherokees who have been involved in the late war on the 
side of the Rebellion, of their desire for peace and of their willingness to 
receive and readmit to citizenship as such Cherokee individuals, in the 
manner and upon the conditions embraced in the Act of the National 
Council Approved July 13th 1865, with a copy of which they will be furnished, 
But the Cherokee Nation is not to be understood by their present action, 
as recognizing the said Cherokees in any other capacity than private 
persons, nor as representing any Government association or Political com- 
munity of Cherokees independent of, or in opposition to the Goverment 
of the Cherokee Nation. Nor as committing them in any way, to the terms 
of any agreement entered into by said Cherokees and other, parties without 
the knowledge or sanction of the authorities of the Cherokee Nation nor 
of their willingness to submit the adjudication of any questions pertaining 
to their domestic affairs to any Council, Tribunal or Authority than that 
presented by the Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation. 
Tahlequah C. N. 
“July 14th 1865 “Approved 
“Lewis Downing Asst. and 
Acting Prin. Chief” 


| Lewis Downing, in the absence of John Ross, called his ad- 
-herents to a council in Tahlequah to decide whether the Cherokee 
delegation should be given a hearing. The amnesty was proclaimed 
on July 14, 1865 :16 


“At the same time, Scales, who seemed to have been the leader and 
spokesman of the delegation, was informed of a willingness to confer and 
of the basis upon which the truant members of the tribe, with certain 
4 exceptions, would be taken back. They were to subscribe to an oath of 
allegiance and surrender all claims to individual property rights. Recon- 
. ciliation seemed farther off than ever. Colonel Garrettl7 was nonplussed 
and tried to persuade Scales that the best thing for him and his people 
to do was to go quietly and peaceably to their homes and there abide until 
such time in September as the Grand Council should reconvene.’ 


At Armstrong Academy September 6, 1865, J. A. Scales, was 
Secretary of the Grand Council which was made up of Clermont, 


b Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives Division, Cherokee Vol. 251, 


1925), 157-9, 160-61. 


a 

36. 

3 16 Annie Heloise Abel, The American Indian under Reconstruction, (Cleveland, 
; 17 Colonel John A. Garrett, Fortieth Iowa Infantry, commandant of Fort Gibson. 
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Chief Osages; Co-not-sa-sonne; Comanche Chief; George Washington, 
Chief Caddoes; Luck-a-o-tse, Chief Arrapahoes; John Jumper, Chief 
Seminoles; Winchester Colbert, Governor Chickasaw Nation; Stand 
Watie, Principal Chief Cherokee Nation; Samuel Checote, Principal 
_ Chief Creek Nation; P. P. Pitchlynn, Principal Chief Choctaw 

Nation.!8 : 


The commission appointed to go to Washington in 1866 was 
made up of Elias Cornelius Boudinot, Stand Watie, and his son” 
Saladin Watie, William Penn Adair, Richard Fields, Joseph Absalom 
Seales and John Rollin Ridge who served as chairman. This was 
the only time that John Rollin Ridge ever took part in the affairs of 
his nation. He had been obliged to flee from his home after he shot 
and killed David Kell. He had a distinguished career as a poet 
and editor in California where he made his home until his death 
at Grass Valley, October 5, 1867.19 


Chief John Ross was ill in Washington in 1866, but he directed 
the northern delegates from his sick bed. Stand Watie was greatly 
needed among his followers in the nation and he took Scales with’ 
him and returned home. : 


On June 20, 1866, J. Woodward Washbourne wrote to Seales 
from the steamboat America urging him to have the Southern 
Cherokee government organize immediately. Of course Chief Ross 
and his delegation were not willing to have the nation divided.” s 


Major J. Woodward Washbourne was a son of Dr. Cephas Wash- 
bourne and at the beginning of the Civil War he was Seminole agen ; 
and editor of The Arkansan, of Fayetteville, Arkansas. He enlisted 
at the commencement of the war and served throughout that conflict, 
first with Arkansas troops and later with Stand Watie. He marie 
a daughter of John Ridge.*4 ; 


A convention of southern Cherokees was held at Briartown 
school house in Canadian District on December 31, 1866, to hear the 
reports of the delegates recently returned from Washington. Th 
meeting lasted at least two days and William P. Adair, J. A. Seales, 
and Richard Fields were chosen to represent the southern branch of 
the Cherokees. The men departed for Washington as soon as pos- 
sible, while W. P. Boudinot and Stand Watie stood guard at home 


Chief Downing thought that affairs in the nation would be more 
amicable if there was only one delegation so he appointed Adair and 


19 Cercle, Thebes eating “Edward W. Bushyhead and John Rollin Ri a 
veri gta yee "Dae snd Canon Ee chet Cees, (No 
ee Mabal Wachbourne Anderson, The Life of Codie Stand ale e 
temporary Cherokee History, (Pryor, Oklahoma), 1931, 73. , on 
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Scales among other southern sympathizers on a large delegation thus 
uniting the factions. 


3 The first members of the Cherokee Citizenship Court were John 
‘ Chambers president, Scales (who succeeded David L. Nicholson who 
2. died), O. H. P. Brewer, and George Downing.?2 

a 


It appears that the southern faction maintained a delegation in 
' Washington long after the treaty of 1866 was signed. Adair wrote 
to Watie from Webber’s Falls June 20, 1867 that he was expecting 
Scales within a week. ‘‘When he comes we will call the people 
‘together and report to them. At this time I think our prospects in 
_ Washington are much better than they have been, provided we can 
~ beat Bill Ross for Chief which I feel assured can be done with proper 
*“mmanagement.’’ He was correct in his surmise as Lewis Downing de- 
feated Ross the following August. 


Scales was still in the national capital in November, 1867 when 
| Saladin Watie wrote to him from Webber’s Falls on the fourth of 
that month :78 


“« ..«.-.tI.... saw Col Adair a short time ago and he told me that 
' he expected you back in a few days; I since herd from you threw Sulaton 
'who said you did not speak of coming home until Christmas. Every body 
_ is very anxious to see you, more especially the girls who are very affraid 
you will bring home that yankee wife, and if you do you need not expect 
to have any friends ‘here a bouts.’....” 


“Articles of agreement made and entered into, this sixth day of 
_ August, A.D. 1868, between the Cherokee Nation of Indians represented 
by the following duly authorized delegates and representatives, viz., Lewis 
Downing, Principal Chief, H. D. Reese, Chairman, Wm. P. Adair, J. P. Davis, 
-B. C. Boudinot, Arch Scraper, Samuel Smith, and J. A. Scales, and the 
Munsee or Christians of Kansas, represented by their duly authorized 
councilmen, Ignatius Caleb and Moses Kilbuck.” , 


The document goes on to say that the Cherokees, actuated b 
' motives of humanity and a sincere desire to do good to all civilized 
Indians, agreed to accept the Munsee or Christian Indians into the 
Cherokee Nation and to confer upon them all the rights and privileges 
of Cherokee citizens; the Munsees agreed to abide by, conform to 
and obey the constitution and laws of the Cherokee Nation. 


_In consideration for such privileges the Christian Indians agreed 
to pay the Cherokees four thousand dollars to become part of the 
National fund. This money was to be paid within sixty days after 
-the treaty concluded between the United States and the Munsee 
‘Indians on June 1, 1868, shall have been ratified by the Senate of 
the United States. 


ree 


22 Wardell, op. cit. 208, 212, 228-29 Note 17. 
-- 28-Dale and Litton, op. cit., 230-31, 245. 
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This document was signed in Washington by J. A. Scales and 
the other Cherokee delegates on August 6, 1868."* 


At the international council held in Okmulgee in September, 
1870 the Cherokee delegates were W. P. Ross, Riley Keys, Allan 
Ross, 8S. H. Benge, O. H. P. Brewer, J. A. Scales, S. M. Taylor, Stealer, 
Moses Alberty, Ezekial Proctor, Joseph Vann, Clement N. Vann, 
Stand Watie and John Sarcoxie (Delaware). 


At Okmulgee, Muskogee Nation, on Tuesday, December 6, 1870, 
the General Council of the Indian Territory assembled with Enoch 
Hoag, superintendent of Indian Affairs, presiding. I. G. Vore was 
the secretary and the Cherokee Nation was represented by O. H. P. 
Brewer, 8S. M. Taylor, J. A. Scales, Stealer and Joseph Vann. On 
December 8 Moses Alberty and Ezekial Proctor took their seats. 
The following day Scales was put upon the committee on judiciary, 
in place of Clement N. Vann who resigned. Henry Chambers re- 
placed Vann on the delegation. 


On December 15, Allen Ross, chairman of the committee on in-" 
ternational relations, submitted the report of his committee in the 
form of a resolution tendering to the wild tribes of the Plains the 
hand of friendship, and recommending to them the prudence of 
refraining from acts of hostility among themselves, as well as against 
the citizens of the United States . On the motion of Scales the re-— 
port was unanimously adopted. *® 


Seales was nominated for member at large to the General Council 
from the Cherokee Nation on November 13 ,1871. He was a delegate 
to the International Council in September and December, 1870, 
June, 1872 and May, 1873. He also attended the General Indian 
Council at Wichita Agency in April, 1871 as a delegate of his nation. 


One of the most tragie occurrences in Cherokee history took 
place at Goingsnake Courthouse in April, 1872, in which eight United 
States marshals and three Indians were killed. ‘‘Major Joab Scales, 
a prominent lawyer in the Cherokee Nation, is in town. He was 
present at the Indian fight and was one of the attorneys prosecuting 
Kzekial Proctor for murder.’’26 . 


The Fourth International Council composed of delegates from 
the Indian tribes legally resident in the Indian Territory, assembled 
at Okmulgee from the fifth to the tenth of May, 1873. 


J . A. Seales was one of the eleven delegates from the Cherokee | 
Nation and at the meeting on May 7 he moved that the rules for the 
eines é 


24This agreement is to be found in L : ha 
le-Quah, 1870), 28. e found in Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1868 (Tah- 


25 Forty-first Congress, third session, Ex. Doc. No. 26, M f th i 
of the United States, [U. S. Grant] January 30, 187], Sah ae beat ; 


26 Fort Smith Herald, April 20, 1872, 3, col. 4; April 18, 1872, 2, col. 3. j 
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‘deliberation of the previous session of the Council be adopted for the 
“present session. During the afternoon session on May 9 Scales moved 
‘that the committee on International Relations be instructed to take 
‘mto consideration the best method of inducing the Cheyennes to 
confederate with the nations and tribes. 


On May 10 Scales was appointed chairman of the committee on 
eredentials and on his motion the chair added Mr. John McKinney, 
Choctaw, to the committee on International Relations. 


| When the report of the credentials committee in the case of the 
Miami delegate was read Mr. Scales interposed some objection to the 
phraseology, saying ‘‘some words occurred in it which he thought 
“were unnecessarily pointed.’? Joseph P. Folsom, of the Choctaw 
Nation, spoke in support of the spirit of the report and showed the 
reasons for the use of the objectionable words.?* 


A When J. P. Folsom submitted a memorial to the Council to be 

presented to the President of the United States praying for a libera- 
tion of the Kiowa chiefs Satanta and Big Tree, Scales requested that 
a few verbal alterations be made. The following day he submitted 
a substitute because the original was couched in bad English. 


y Mr. R. E. Blackstone of the Cherokee delegation, excused the 
“committee by saying that it was made up of Indians, who thought 
‘in Indian, and hence the irregularities of their English; Seales ad- 
‘vised not to write in English when they were thinking in Indian. 
‘Mr. Folsom replied that the committee was competent to write and 
transact its business much better in Indian, but that he feared Scales 
could not well manage business coming up in that shape. 


: Folsom actively opposed the Dawes Commission in 1895. He 


“was president of the Senate at that time and during the session of 
the Council he introduced a bill ‘‘providing that any citizen who 
‘should attempt to overthrow the Choctaw government of system of 
landholding or to convey any Choctaw lands to non-citizens ‘or 
attempt to betray said land and Choctaw country into the hands of 
‘a foreign power’ should be guilty of treason and subject to a jail 


2a 
” 27 Joseph Pitchlynn Folsom, born in 1823, was educated at the Choctaw Acad- 
emy in Kentucky and at Dartmouth College. He was a three-quarter Indian, and 
attorney of note in his nation. His wife was a Seneca Indian. He attended the 
General Council in 1870 and tock an active part in the Council of 1873 when he 
“was a member of the Committee on Education, a member of the Special Com- 
‘mittee and chairman of the Committee on Relations with the United States (Journal 
of the Fourth Annual Session of the General Council of the Indian Territory at 
Okmulgee, Indian Territory. . . . Lawrence, Kansas, 1873). In 1875 Folsom was 
‘one of the organizers of the International Printing Company which issued the 
Indian Journal at Muskogee. Sigh 

Folsom compiled an official digest of all the Choctaw legislation enacted be- 
fore 1869. He opposed the charter granted to the St. Louis and San Francisco 
Railroad and he was defeated as chief by Jackson McCurtain in 1884. 
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sentence and fine for the first offense and death for the second.’” 
This bill passed the Senate but failed to pass the House.”8 : 


tod Tee On the 19th of November, 1874, the national council 


William P. Boudinot, D. H. Ross, and Joseph A. Scales.’’° 


The delegation to Washington.in 1874-75, composed of D. H. 
Ross, Adair, and Seales was charged to ‘‘give all the aid in their 
power. .... to the ‘Old Settler’ Cherokees in the prosecution of 
their interests, yet due them, of the percapita funds, set apart to the 
Cherokees by the treaties of 1835-36 and 1846.’’ 


The Cherokee Advocate on August 8, 1877, published the news” 
that Hon. Solicitor General, Maj. J. A. Seales of Webbers Falls had 
been prostrated by a severe stroke of paralysis and that Dr. William 
Campbell, his physician, gave no hope of a permanent recovery.*? 


However, in August, 1878 Major Scales went to Hot Springs, 
Arkansas to spend two or three months for the benefit of his health. 
In November he was appointed clerk of the citizenship commission” 
and the Advocate declared: ‘‘A better selection could not have been 


made—in fact we look upon Scales as being one of the best men in 
our Nation.’’?! 


The Cherokee National Council granted J. Seales a lease on the 
saline known as Drew’s Saline, Canadian District and the act was 
approved December 9, 1881. His lease was to run for ‘‘five years, 
free of tax, with the privilege of leasing the same thereafter in 
accordance with the provisions of the existing law in relation to 
‘minerals.’ ’’ Scales was also granted the free and unmolested use 
of all of the timber within one-half mile from the salt well for the 
purpose of operating it—provided that it did not interfere with 
the improvements of any citizen within that area. ! 


It was further provided that no claim on account of any im 
provement made by Scales, should arise against the Nation, ‘‘but 
all such improvements, excepting kettles and movable machinery 


28 Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republi 
123, Set et 215-16, 252. : ele ae 
. C. Gideon, History of the Indian Territory (New York and Chicago, 1901) 
854; Oklahoma Historical Society, Seslite ec seee History, Foreman eee 
Vol. 7, 184. Interview with Mrs, Elinor Boudinot Meigs. This edition of th 
Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation was issued at St. Louis in 1875. 
80 Major Scales was Assistant Executive Secretary of the Cherokee Nation + 
1879, 1891 and 1893. He also served as Executive Secretary. 


81 Cherokee Advocate, August 24, 1878; -ibid., Necsabe: 9, 1878. 
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shall revert to the Cherokee Nation, whenever the said Joseph A. 
Seales ceases to operate said saline. ... .’’82 


x 
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’ That Judge Seales had a gift for language is demonstrated by 
~ letter from him which appeared in the Vinita Indian Chieftain 
* March 10, 1887. 


j Jd. fie Akin, an attorney at Vinita, had sent a letter to the 
4 Chieftain which was printed on January 13, in which he indulged in 
> severe criticism of the Supreme court. He signed his communication 
_ ‘Subseriber’’ and Scales obtained his name from the editor so as to 
/ answer him directly. He wrote: 


3 “I.... Was curious to know which of the attorneys before the supreme 
4 ‘court was so wanting in decency as to write such an article. I inferred 
- from the internal evidence that it was the product of some disappointed 
+ pettifogger who desired to attain notoriety by attempting to cast odium 
» upon the court and its officers. But singularly protected by your utter 
4 insignificance your name did not occur to me, and I did like to go skunk 
= hunting in the dark. 


3 


4 
“It is not my intention to defend the decisions of the court. They 
- need none, and besides I am not responsible for them. I may however be 
allowed to say that the court has been able to discriminate between a 
constitutional requirement and a provision of the statute in relation to 
A ‘formal defects, and it has also been able to judge-whether some of the 
literary curiosities called ‘bonds’ were really such, and some times it has 
thought they were not. In this it is different with the fools who thought 
otherwise, but of course the court would think it beneath its dignity to 
enter into a newspaper controversy with every lying scribbler who might 
_ wish to avail this method through spleen or malevolence, to ventilate his 
-imaginary grievances.” The remainder of the letter is couched in the 
bitterest sarcasm which was calculated to remove the hide from any 
animal with a thinner skin than a rhinoceros and it closed with “you 
- have been abundantly blessed with ignorance and self conceit and had not 
the good Lord benevolently made you an ass, you would have been a 
scoundrel.” - 


The Cherokee Advocate of January 22, 1890, contained an article 
regarding the tragic death of Judge Lynch. Particulars of the 
accident were sent to the editor, R. F. Wiley, by Judge Scales so 
that an account could be given to the readers of the paper. Judge 
Lynch died on January 14th. He had driven to Briartown and on 
the return trip, near the home of Mrs. Vore, he drove his buggy on 
a stump and broke the double tree. He placed the broken pieces in 
the buggy, followed his horses a short distance, mounted one of © 
them and rode away. About a mile distant he was found at dark, 
and taken to his home where he died shortly afterward. From ap- 
-pearances, it was thought that one of the horses had fallen on him. 
«| . He was one of the most respected men in this nation. He 
has often represented his district in the National Council, filled 
‘the position of circuit judge, and at the time of his death, a chief 
justice of a special supreme bench.”’ 


82 Laws and Joint Resolutions of the Cherokee Nation, enacted during the 
Regular and Special Sessions of the Years 1881-2-3 (Tahlequah, 1884), 39. 
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Seales was among the Downing men considered as a candidate 


for principal chief at the election in 1891 when C. J. Harris was~ 


elected.23 He filled a really important position when he was selected 
to serve on the committee to dispose of the Cherokee Outlet; his 
fellow committeemen were Elias Cornelius Boudinot, the Reverend 
Joseph Smallwood, Roach Young, George Downing, Thomas Smith, 
and William Triplett.*+ 


Judge Seales expressed his opinion on a number of national - 


questions in a letter published in the Vinita Chieftan, March 20, 1890. 
Regarding the disposition of the western portion of the Cherokee 
Nation he declared: 


“« I favor the sale of the lands lying west of the Arkansas river, 
because they must be, in the near future, abandoned by the cattlemen; 
be left, unproductive, upon our hands, be open to inroads by the greedy 
and lawless hordes of Kansas and adjacent states. 


“T believe, however, when we are offered a fair price, it will be wise 
to sell—especially, if-in the arrangement we can strengthen our rights— 


not of soil, but political—east of the ninety-sixth degree. It ought not | 


to be considered a party question—all should desire the fairest price 
possible, and endeavor to get it.” : 


He advised that the funds be invested so that the interest might 
be used for schools where the Cherokee children would learn English 
and white pupils Cherokee: 


“ [Thus] the next generation of adults would be brought nearer to- 
gether in sympathy, language and interest. .... 


“Judging from my personal acquaintance, I think the number of white 
men intermarried who claim an interest in our soil other than that of their 
Wives and children—insignificant. And while I think we made a very poor 
bargain with the Shawnees, I do not question their right to share with us. 
The same may be said of the children born of the Delawares since their 


incorporation. There may be a question as to the rights of the older ones.35 _ 


“I do not believe the negro entitled to a cent of our money, or to a 


foot of land. In 1866, after the war of the rebellion had ended, and the | 


Indians that had been involved in it, were readjusting their relations with 


33 Wardell, op. cit., 345. 

34 Elias Cornelius Boudinot was editor of the Cherokee Advocate in 1879 and 
in 1885; The Reverend Joseph Smallwood was solicitor of Going Snake District 
in 1883, delegate to Washington in 1895 and judge of Going Snake District in 
1897; Roach Young served as senator from Illinois District in 1893 and 1895. 
Earlier in life he was chairman of the Citizen Court in 1879 and in 1885 he was 
associate judge of the Supreme Court. 

George Downing was elected sheriff of Saline District in 1867; executive coun- 
cilor in 1877 and councilor for Tahlequah District in 1885. Thomas Smith had 
been an executive councilor in 1899. William Triplett was councilor of Tahlequah 
District in 1877, senator from Tahlequah District in 1889 and judge of that district 
in 1895 (Starr, op. cit., 285, 289, 296, 270, 298, 293, 280, 295, 287, 269, QTs 285) 

35In June, 1869, an agreement was reached with the Shawnees whereby 770 
members of that tribe removed to the Cherokee Nation. On April 8, 1867, agree- 
ment had been arrived at with the Delawares who purchased 160 acres of land for 
each member of the tribe at $1.00 an acre (Wardell, op. cit., 219, 217). 


“ 
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the United States, the Creeks being the least intelligently represented, on 
the so-called loyal side, and being more than any of the civilized tribes 
dominated by negro influence, the government took advantage of their 
weakness, and negotiated the first treaty with them, the second article 
of which is as follows: 


“ “The Creeks hereby covenant and agree, that henceforth, neither 
‘slavery nor involuntary servitude, otherwise than the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the parties have been duly convicted .... shall exist in 
‘Said nation, and in as much as there are among the Creeks many persons 
of African descent, who have no interest in the soil, it is stipulated that 
hereafter these persons, lawfully residing in the Creek country, under 
their laws, usages, or who have been thus residing in said country, and 
“may return within one year from the ratification of this treaty and such 
others of the same race as may be permitted by the laws of said nation 
to settle within the limits of the jurisdiction of the Creek Nation as citizens 
(thereof) shall have and enjoy all the rights and privileges of native 
citizens, including an equal interest in the soil and national funds, and 
the laws of said nation, shall be equally binding upon, and give equal pro- 
‘tection to all such persons, and of all others of whatsoever race or color 
who may be adopted as citizens or members of said nation. 


: “Tt is only necessary to compare the Cherokee and Creek articles, 
‘in relation to the Negro to see that striking difference between them and 
that they do not mean the same thing. The Cherokee treaty is as follows: 


“ ‘Article 9th. The Cherokee nation hereby voluntarily in February 
1863, by an act of their national council, forever abolished slavery, hereby 
covenant and agree that never hereafter shall slavery or involuntary 
“servitude exist in their nation, otherwise than for punishment of crime..... 
They further agree that all freedmen who have been liberated by voluntary 
‘acts of their former owners or by law, as well as all free colored persons 
who were in the country at the commencement of the rebellion, and are 
‘how resident therein, or who may return within six months, and their 
“descendants, shall have all the rights of native Cherokees, provided, that 
owners of slaves so emancipated in the Cherokee nation, shall never 
receive any compensation or pay for the slaves as emancipated.’ You do 
‘not here find any mention of lands, or soil, or national funds..... 


“Tf the 9th article of the Cherokee treaty conveys any rights of 
‘property to the Negro, it is the first recorded instance of the kind where 
“property was conveyed without naming it, since the ‘earth was divided’ 
pp the days of Peleg..... 7736 


The Cherokees had made an agreement with the Jerome Com- 

ission at Tahlequah on December 19, 1891 and it was followed by 

articles of agreement made and concluded between the United States 
and the Cherokee Nation in Washington on May 17, 1893.7 


36 Peleg, son of Eber, and fourth in descent from Shem. His name Peh-leg, 
eans division or separation, and is said to have been given him because in his 
days the earth was divided (Samuel Fallows (ed.) Bible Encyclopaedia (Chicago, 
902), Vol. 2, 1301). ’ 

ex 87 The Cherokee Advocate, Tahlequah, Indian Territory, June 24, 1893, 1, 


col. 8. 


} 
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At the International Council held in Checotah on February 19, 
1894, the Cherokees were represented by J. A. Scales, L. B. Bell, 
and §. M. Mayes as provided by an act of the National Council.*8 


The election of Seales as an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court was a tribute to his standing as an attorney. His first term 
in 1881 was followed by a second on October 6, 1882. The following 
month he was elected Chief Justice. John Wright Alberty succeeded 
to the high office in 1883 and Jackson Christy on March 2, 1885. 
James McDaniel Keys was the next Chief Justice and he was suc- 
ceeded by Joseph Absalom Scales.*? 


In the Indian-Pioneer History project of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society an interview was had with Watt Gott of Hulbert, Oklahoma, 
in which he related: 


‘A speech was made by Joab Scales, a confirmed Confederate, 
and what he said about the Dawes Commission was: ‘There is not @ 
bakers dozen of you in this crowd who do not know that the Dawes 
Commission are going to give to your old slaves as much land as) 
you will get.’ Well it just about so happened, and the Cherokees 
did not approve of the Freedman Act at all, but they knew they 
were whipped.’’4° : 


Judge Scales died on Friday, October 18, 1901 and his remains 
were laid to rest in the family burying ground near Webbers Falls. 
His widow Mrs. Amanda Seales continued to occupy the Scales home. 


: 
: 
4 
- 
- 


38 [bid., February 14, 1894, 2, col. 7. Lucian Burr Bell, better known a 
“Hooley” Bell, was a native of Habersham County, Georgia. He was born Fel 
ruary 13, 1838; his parents were John A. Bell and Jane Martin, a daughter of Chi 
Justice John Martin. He was educated in Arkansas and served in the Confeders 
Army under Stand Watie. After the war he became clerk in the senate and he 
that office from 1873 to 1877. In 1881 he was a member of the townsite con 
mission. Mr. Bell was appointed by Treasurer Bushyhead to take charge of tk 
revenue from the Strip, “ ... . the first man who proved the possibility of d 
riving revenue from that source.” He attended several of the International Cow 
cils, was a member of the Cherokee senate, and a delegate to Washington on se 
Sn eae (H. F. & E. S. O’Beirne, The Indian Territory [Saint Louis, 1892], 

Samuel Houston Mayes, a son of Samuel and. Nancy Adair Mayes s borr 
in Flint District, Cherokee Nation, on May 11, 1845. afex the war he ware od 
in Rusk County, Texas. He began his public career in 1881 when elected sheri 
of Cooweecoowee District for two years. In 1885 he was chosen as senator - 
his district and was reelected in 1891. Mayes reached the highest office amor 
his people when he was elected principal chief in 1895 (Gideon, op. cit., 280-81) 
~ 39 Starr, op. cit., 293. , 

40 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian-Pioneer History, Vol. 84, 259. 
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(From original in Grant Foreman Collection) 
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OFFICIAL RECEPTION OF THE WHIPPLE PAPERS 
By Charles Evans 


Promptly at eleven o’clock A.M., October 28, 1950 President Key 
announced that the program which had been developed by the Board 
of Directors and relating to the official presentation of the valuable, 
historical material given to the heirs of Lt. A. W. Whipple would be 
taken up.} 


: The President said: ‘‘I have here a telegram from a truly great 
son of Oklahoma—General Patrick J. Hurley. The Secretary read 
the telegram: 


DEEPLY APPRECIATE YOUR KIND INVITATION TO PARTICI- 
PATE IN PROGRAM OCTOBER ” THE ACCENTING PRESENTA- 
TION TO YOUR SOCIETY OF WHIPPLE COLLECTION. THROUGH 
: MY FRIEND COL. WHIPPLE AND MEMBERS OF THE WHIPPLE 
a FAMILY I WAS HAPPY TO ASSIST GOVERNOR TURNER IN OB- 
2 TAINING THIS SPLENDID COLLECTION FOR OKLAHOMA. A 
PREVIOUS ENGAGEMENT PREVENTS ME FROM BEING PRES- 
ENT BUT I DEEPLY APPRECIATE THE HONOR YOU HAVE 
SHOWN ME IN ASKING ME TO PARTICIPATE IN THE PRO- 
GRAM. KINDEST REGARDS TO YOU THE GOVERNOR AND 
MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY AND THE WHIPPLES. 
Patrick J. Hurley 


ae at he 


d 
j 
’ 
_ .The President then said: 
““May I invite the attention of our distinguished guests to the 
exhibits in the next room. They are the documents which we have 
‘already received physically but which we are going to formally 
accept today. We want all visitors to see these exhibits. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society is a public agency. This 
building was erected for its use. Our Society is young in years but 
rich in historical data, largely because of the leaders of our great 
eountry who contributed to the establishment of Oklahoma. In many 
ways we are indebted to the Army, for after all Oklahoma was 
pretty much the testing grounds of the Army. We are also in- 
debted to the old missionaries, to the surveyors and the engineers and 
to the Indian and Governmental leaders who made the early history 
‘of this great State. This commonwealth of which we are so proud, 


Oded VJ 


-1The Whipple Collection in brief, consists of the following: 32 leather bound 
notebooks (journals covering Mexican Boundary and Pacific R. R. surveys); 7 
aps; 14 manuscripts including 8 letters; 48 art pieces (original drawings and 
aintings of botannical specimens, scenes, and characters—artist H. B. Mollhausen— 
| by Tidball) ; 16 lithographs—Mollhausen, Tidball, Kern) ; 18 small proofs of litho- 
phs marked on margin “Approved by W. P. Blake;” 3 printed items including 
k by Simpson. Total of 138 items. — 
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is collecting and preserving its records in the Archives of this fine 
building. 


‘Our Historical Society, comprising the citizenship of Okla- 
homa and the Board of Directors, meet quarterly. We have an 
executive group who operate the affairs of this Society and the 
Directors meet quarterly to direct the channels of the organization 
and this happens to be the last quarterly meeting of the year. 


‘‘The Governor will arrive shortly. He is particularly appre- 
ciative of this historical collection. We might say to the grandchildren 
of General Whipple and to the great-grandson, Mr. Dudley Stoddard, 
that the Whipple family should feel at home in Oklahoma. It is a 
family of distinguished soldiers. Four generations of West Pointers 
comprise the Whipple family. The original General Whipple, whose 
documents have been given to us, was the first to serve in Oklahoma, 
and then General Whipple’s son also served here and later a grand- 
son and a great-grandson saw service in Oklahoma. I would like to 
tell you, Prof. Whipple, because you are the father of two fine 
soldiers, that Oklahoma has been the testing ground of the army for 
almost a century and a half; that the first white settler in what is 
now Oklahoma was the fourteenth graduate of West Point, Lieutenant. 
Auguste Chouteau, who resigned from the Army and became a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Indian Territory. Since that original West 
Pointer settled here a great many officers who later distinguished 
themselves in the Mexican War and in the Civil War received their 
training in Oklahoma. So you should feel at home. This is really 
not only the home of the Red Man but the home of the soldier man. 
Your distinguished grandfather would not recognize in this land of 
peace and progress the undeveloped wilderness through which he 
passed almost 100 years ago. 


‘“We are greatly honored by the presence of our distinguished 
guests. I want to ask one of our Directors and a fellow soldier, 
Colonel George Shirk to introduce our guests.’’ 


Colonel Shirk spoke as follows: 


“Tt is quite a distinction to be the one to introduce to Oklahomans 
a family who has known our country for one hundred years. General 
A. W. Whipple who came here in 1849 and made a survey in 1853, 
had four children, among them, Charles William Whipple who was’ 
appointed to West Point by President Lincoln. He served in what 
is now Oklahoma. General Charles William Whipple had five 
children. Of the four who are living today, three of them are here 
with us now. His oldest son is Professor William Whipple, now a 
resident of Baton Rouge, Louisiana. His next child is Colonel 
Sherburne Whipple, U. S. Army, who could not be present today. 
He is likewise a graduate of West Point. He resides in North 
Carolina. He also has a son who is stationed at Fort Sam Houston’ 
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who had planned to be here but wired us this morning that he 
could not come. General Charles William Whipple’s next child 
‘was Annette Whipple, now Mrs. Arthur M. Collens of Hartford, 
Connecticut; and his next was Eleanor, who is now Mrs. Francis 
-“R. Stoddard of New York City. So we have present the three 
grandchildren of General A. W. Whipple, and General Whipple’s 
great-grandson, Dudley W. Stoddard. He, too, has served in the 
army in Oklahoma. He is the ‘lad’ who actually and physically 
brought the records here in June and gave them to this Society.’’ 


At Tuis True Hon. Roy J. Turner, Governor or OKLAHOMA ENTERS 


The audience arising and cheering, President Key, said, ‘‘May 
I present the Ex-Officio Director of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
the popular and efficient Governor of Oklahoma, Hon. Roy J. 
Turner.’’ 


Governor Turner spoke as follows: 


**General Key and all of the family of General A. W. Whipple 
and all of those responsible for this fine contribution to the great 
history of Oklahoma: It is a real pleasure for me to have the 
privilege of thanking you for this gift; the word gift came to my 
mind but it really is more than a gift to the Historical Society. 
It is something for Oklahomans who are now here, and others who 
will visit this beautiful Historical Building in years to come to use 
and to treasure. I have read something about the work and explora- 
tions that Lieutenant, later General Whipple, made during his trip 
through this country, some one hundred years ago. We realize that 
this is a historical collection that would be appreciated by any his- 
torical society in America and therefore, we are more than proud 
that it is made a possession of Oklahoma. I want to offer pro- 
found tribute to all of our friends who had a part in securing this 
-eontribution from the Whipple family. We are proud of our re- 
-markable progress in an area that we believe is more than important 
to the Southwest. I think I can assure you, knowing the efficient 
historical work that is being done in this Society that this collection 
will be treasured by all Oklahomans. And to you, the heirs of the 
illustrious General A. W. Whipple, I express my everlasting apprecia- 
tion.”’ 
| At the conclusion of the remarks of Governor Turner, General 
Key introduced Professor William Whipple, Dean of Engineering, 
‘Louisiana State University, grandson of General A. S. Whipple, in 
these words: 


q ‘“‘We already have possession of these valuable documents. The 
great grandson of General Whipple brought them down about two 
“months ago, but we postponed the official reception of them until 
‘this time. I want to recognize a member of the family who will 


present on behalf of this distinguished family these valuable gifts. 
=: . 
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This gentleman typifies the blending of the finest characteristics of 
the northern and southern people of this great country. He is a 
lovable Yankee who moved to Louisiana, married a beautiful Rebel 
girl, and reared a family in the heart of the old South, He is a 
graduate of M.I.T. and has been Dean of Engineering at Louisiana 
~ State University for many years.. I am proud to introduce Pro- 
fessor William Whipple, grandson of General A. W. Whipple, who 
will officially present these documents to us.”’ 


The audience gave eager attention as Professor Whipple made 
in brief this reply: 


‘‘Governor Turner, General Key, President of this Oklahoma 
Historical Society, and Directors and Members, I am really a poor 
choice of the family to perform this service. My two sisters wished 
the job on me. Nevertheless, my sister, Mrs. Stoddard, really did a 
great deal of investigation before deciding that this was the best place 
for the storing of these documents. We wanted to put them in a 
place where they would be appreciated. We are sure now that we 
have made no mistake. We have been delighted with the reception 
we have had. We are sorry that Dr. Grant Foreman will not be here 
because it was his book, really, that first brought our attention to 
the fact that you have this fine society and his magnificent fire- 
proof building. It was made clear that you had rich archives, the 
Indian Division of which is second only, perhaps, to the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington. Your Governor had a great deal to do m 
making us realize that this sacred historical material presented to 
you this day would be properly preserved and used. My nephew, 
Dudley Stoddard, has made the physical presentation. May I say 
that I have one boy who is now in the Engineering group of the 
Army and one, a Captain in the Navy, and they want me to say how 
sorry they are that they could not be present. Dudley represents 
with them this latest generation of our family. On behalf of 
two sisters, also for my brother, Colonel Sherburne Whipple, and f¢ 
myself, I assure you it is a great pleasure to present this histori 
collection to the Oklahoma Historical Society. This flower, which 
I hold in my hand, came out of a bouquet, which you kindly placed 
in my hotel room, and I offer it as a token of the feeling of our 
family of the happy hospitality extended while in your city to ¢ 
of us. I thank you.’’ 


__ At the conclusion of these words of presentation, General Key 
said, ‘“You have gladdened our hearts, Professor Whipple, and nov 
I observe that Hon. R. H. Hefner, formerly Judge of the Supreme 
Court and Mayor for many years of our City, wishes to Say a word.’ 


Judge Hefner said he wished merely to urge that the audience 
should have a word from the other members of the Whipple family 
General Key then introduced Mrs. Annette Whipple Collens of 


~~ 
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Hartford, Connecticut, granddaughter of General Whipple. Her 
good husband is Chairman of the Board of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at Hartford, Connecticut, represented by a dis- 
tinguished citizen here today, Mr. George C, ‘Summy. Mrs. Collens 
arose and in a happy fashion said: “AT I can say is that we are 
most happy that these papers have come into this wonderful his- 
torical Society for their permanent home and that is eoienae for 
which we have been hunting for a long time.”’ 


Mrs. Eleanor Whipple Stoddard, another granddaughter of 
General Whipple, charming mother of Mr. Dudley W. Stoddard, 
was introduced and she made a reply in a single sentence, ‘‘I am glad 
to be here.’’ 


Mr. Dudley W. Stoddard was called upon. He said, ‘“‘I 
think it is not quite fair to call upon me. However, I might say 
that when I came down here with my great grandfather’s papers in 
June of this year, I knew that this was the exact place where they 
should rest and I persuaded my family to come here today because 
I wanted them to see for themselves what a perfect place it is for 
my great grandfather’s records.’’ 


The suggestion was made at this time by Dr. Emma SEstill- 
Harbour that our distinguished guests, Mrs. Francis R. Stoddard, 
New York City; Prof. William Whipple, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
Col. Sherburne Whipple, Biltmore, North Carolina; Mrs. Arthur 
M. Collens, Hartford, Connecticut; Mr. Dudley W. Stoddard, New 
York City, be made honorary Life Members of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. In line with this suggestion Judge Edgar S. Vaught 
made the motion that the names here presented should be made 
honorary Life Members of the Oklahoma Historical Society. This 
was seconded by Judge Baxter Taylor and the motion was earried 
unanimously. 

President Key then turning to the Secretary said, ‘‘I am going 
to ask our distinguished Secretary, Dr. Charles Evans, to formally 
accept this fine collection on behalf of the Society.’’ 


Dr. Evans SPOKE AS FOLLOWS: 


“‘Governor Turner, Mr. President, Members of the Board of 
Directors, distinguished donors of these valuable historical docu- 
ments, and distinguished guests: At the very outset of what I have 
to say, I wish to make this observation that since I have been in 
ublic life in Oklahoma, some forty-five years, I do not believe I 
Bee ever seen assembled in a room of this proportion, a more splendid 
citizenship. It is good to know that a majority of the Supreme 
Court of the State, many heads of the State Departments, great 
leaders in the avenues of Oklahoma development, past and present, 
and these graced and ennobled by the presence and participation of 
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the Governor of Oklahoma, are here today. It is well that you have 
come to meet this wonderful family that has given to us this 
priceless gift. 


“In order to understand an occasion of this kind which 
crowns with tribute a movement or a period, it is necessary to set 
a background. This is no ordinary occasion. In order to appreciate 
an hour like this in its fulness, it is well to take such a vantage point 
which permits one to view history in the large. 


‘‘The currents of life which have moved through the centuries 
and that have served to make America the leading Nation of the 
World, are flowing through this room and making this occasion 
possible. 


‘The European races of Caucasian blood coming upon these 
shores found here a noble race. The Indian leaders that met men 
like Penn of Pennsylvania, Elliott and Roger Williams of New 
England and John Smith of Virginia, had as much to give in all 
that really counts for courage—justice, honor and right, as these 
early discoverers and explorers had to offer them. Through the in- 
filtration and neighborly relationship set up between the great 
Indian tribes of the Southeast and South—the Cherokees, Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, and other tribes, an amalgamation of blood took place 
that made an American, possessing all the characteristics of the higher 
European stock and those of the brave, intrepid, honorable and 
daring North American Indian. 


‘‘In the fell clutch of circumstance in the latter part of the 
third decade of the nineteenth century, yielding to the avarice and 
greed for land and gold, found in the blood of all human beings, 
these Southeastern first American’s were stripped of their lands and 
possessions; their laws were set aside; their schools and churches 
and printing presses were despoiled and the American Government 
under military leadership brought them into this region now known 
as the State of Oklahoma. With great leaders like John Ross, John 
Ridge and Elias Boudinot, they knew their rights, and knowing, 
dared maintain them. 


‘“‘May I pause to state at this time that I believe one of the great 
books has not yet been written. I predict, or almost prophesy that 
some future historian with a clear and penetrative eye, not straying 
into other fields and not taking up other things, will hold steadil 
to the story that will tell how the American Indian in the land 
Oklahoma met the Caucasian civilization of that day and eye-to- 
eye and foot-to-foot fought for equal rights and equal power and 
beneath overwhelming odds won the contest. The Oklahoma Indian 
won his battle, and because of this Indian prowess and courage and 
intelligent leadership, we can say of Oklahoma at this hour some. 
thing that can not be said of any other Commonwealth in 
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American Union: Here is the only state where the race of the first 
American, together with the sturdy stock of the finest Caucasian 
race, met and mingled to build up the one state only which upon its 
entrance into the American Union November 16, 1907, recognized 
and placed the American Indian on the same level and in co- 
partnership with the Caucasian race in bringing to the Union an 
American commonwealth. This is the central theme of a great book 
_yet unwritten. 


““Out of these merging forces, there appears in this room today 
two outstanding figures. One is that of a scion of a splendid New 
England family, a graduate of West Point, an adventurous spirit, 
who choosing civil engineering for his life work, found himself at 
the age of thirty-five called by those in high authority of the United 
States Government, to make a survey for a possible railroad, 
stretching from St. Louis through Jefferson City, on to Ft. Smith, 
Arkansas, and thence to the gold fields of California. Jefferson 
- Davis, serving as Secretary of War under Franklin Pierce, President 
of the United States, hearing the clamor of the Gold Rush occasioned 
by the discovery of gold in 1848, made a provision for this railroad 
survey. He choose Lieutenant A. W. Whipple, a graduate of West 
Point who had proved himself an engineer of courage and initiative. 
He gathered about him a squadron of soldiers of the United States 
Army with military equipment. Perhaps the most outstanding 
proot of the wisdom and vision of this young Whipple was displayed 
when he chose to make this expedition into the Western wilderness, 
was that he chose as his aids, a Dr. J. M. Bigelow, physician and 
botanist ; Jules Marcu, geological and mining engineer; Dr. C. B. R. 
Kennerly, physician and naturalist; H. B: Mollhausen, Topographer 
and artist; Hugh Campbell, Assistant Astronomer; William White, 
_Jr., Assistant Geological observer and surveyor; George Gibson 
Garner, Assistant Astronomer and Secretary; John P. Sherburne, 
Assistant Meterologist, observer and surveyor; Thomas H. Clarke, 

Computor and Walter Jones, Jr., Assistant Surveyor. Behold. 

what an aggregation of real discoverers, recorders and future his- 
torians this young man, Lieutenant A. W. Whipple brought about 
him. He moved out of Ft. Smith, Arkansas to enter the Oklahoma 
country, where we are sitting at this present hour, and on into 
the unyielding and unconquered West until finally in 1854 he ar- 
rived at the little town of Los Angeles. He took a route so clear and 
accurate that the Santa Fe Railroad uses it at this present time, to 
reach the Golden West. 


: Time forbids that we enter into any further details of this 
survey. However, it would be unfair to the very nature and character 
of Lieutenant A. W. Whipple and this splendid audience here today, 
embracing as it does the grandchildren and great-grandson, not to 
‘trace a line or two revealing the later growth of his life. Returning ~ 
from the West, the military powers sent him to various points of 
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the United States—Red River on the South to the great lake regions 
and New England of the North to build proper defenses and forts 
for the growing Nation. The War came and immediately he was 
called by President Lincoln to be Chief Engineer for the defense of 
the City of Washington. He yearned for the soldier’s life and was 
placed in command in due time of a division of the Federal Army, as 
a Brigadier General. Destiny moved him forward until on May 4, 
1863, General Whipple found his men battling bitterly with Stonewall 
Jackson’s Army in the Battle of the Wilderness. While near a battery 
directing construction of some earth works near the apex of the 
salient which extended into the Confederate lines, Whipple was 
mortally wounded by a sharpshooter. The bullet passed through his 
belt and stomach and came out of the small of his back close to the 
spinal column. The General was taken to Washington where he never 
regained consciousness. Just prior to death, President Lincoln caused 
him to be commissioned a Major General of Volunteers. Whipple 
died in Washington on May 7, 1863. President Lincoln attended 
his funeral and said, that he was there as a friend of the family 
and not as President of the United States. The President not only 
gave his autographed photograph to the widow, but he gave a presi- 
dential appointment to the older son of his friend. After Lincoln 
was assassinated, there was found on his desk a note asking his 
successor, if anything happened to him, to appoint the younger son 
of General Whipple to Annapolis. This, President Andrew Johnson 
faithfully performed. 


The other figure that makes this occasion possible was another 
young lawyer who entered this country in the early territorial 
days and finding within his powers the ability to choose the real 
love of his life’s work, he fixed his eye on the history of the Indian 
tribes centered in and about Muskogee or what is now Eastern 
Oklahoma, and became through the years the leading historian 
relating to Indian life, not only in this region but many spheres, 


the most prolific writer and best authority on Indian affairs in 
America. . 


I refer to Dr. Grant Foreman, who joined the Society on 
November 6, 1923 and was elected a member of the Board of Diree- 
tors February 5, 1924. From that day until this good hour, Dr. Fore- 
man has been the leading light in this Society’s greatest field and 
that is to make it a genuine depository of the broadest and richest 
archives of the Caucasion and Indian races, which purpose has 
brought it to its present high state. In February 1927, Dr. Foreman 
introduced a resolution before the Directors of the Society petitioning 
Congress of the United States, since its supervision of the Indians 

composing the Five Civilized Tribes was drawing to a close, that the 
records not essential to the administration of Indian affairs would 
be given over to the archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society, to. 
be properly arranged and classified for reference purposes and to be 
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protected against loss. Congress carried out this request and the 
first great step was taken whereby it can be said at this time that 
through the great vision of Dr. Foreman we have here more than 
_two and a half million pages of manuscripts, making the second 
largest Indian Archives in America. In order to carry out the 
promise made to Congress that these records so valuable to posterity 
would be lodged in a worthy, fireproof building, Dr. Foreman and 
Judge R. L. Williams, together with such other men as Judge Doyle, 
H. lL. Muldrow, Baxter Taylor, and other of like mind on the Board, 
set up July 25, 1929 in his Society, a special division of mechanism 
of steel filing cases, typewriters, cards, etc., and on September 9, 
1929, they called Mrs. Rella Looney, the good lady who is now 
taking notes at this table and whose service can not be too highly 
defined, and these archives began to take practical and profitable 
shape; this called for a better building and so in that year the Board 
of Directors secured $500,000 and upon this spot*this building was 
erected and dedicated on November 16, 1930, before a great concourse 
of people with Governor William J. Holloway, presiding. This home 
of history, as Mrs. Stoddard called it, immediately placed the Okla- 
homa Historical Society in the van of the leading historical societies 
of America. Such in brief, too brief in truth, is just the beginning 
of the remarkable work done by this truly great historian, Dr. Grant 
Foreman. And it would be wholly unfair and inaccurate if it is not 
said that his aim could not have been so high, nor his labors so 
broad and so fruitful, had it not been that another eminent historian, 
his beloved wife, Carolyn Thomas Foreman, had not been as she is 
today at his side. He has served this Society without compensation. 
Though he is on a sick bed, he is with pen still enriching our fields 
of history and he is still defining ways whereby priceless records of 
Oklahoma history can be brought to these archives. 
‘“In January 1941, there appeared from Dr. Foreman’s pen a 
book from the University of Oklahoma Press, entitled A Pathfinder 
in the Southwest. Time is too brief to tell you how this eminent 
writer became familiar with the marvelous records of Lieutenant 
A. W. Whipple, a pathfinder of this Southwest; how he met the 
members of this distinguished family sitting here now in this room; 
how all the features relating to the constant persistence and remark- 
able research has brought about this occasion, and brought to this 
pbuilding this wonderful collection coveted by all the historical 
societies of America acquainted with its nature. 


“In this letter which I hold in my hand, Dr. Foreman states: 
‘I have known the Whipple and Stoddard family for a long time. 
Mr. Stoddard, at one time, opened up the question by asking me 
where I thought would be a good place to deposit the papers of 
‘Lieutenant A. W. Whipple. This conversation, and further negotia- 
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tions with the family resulted in the Oklahoma Historical Society — 
securing them.’ 


“Tn the front of this book, Dr. Foreman has written this: 
“To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 


‘Herewith my book, A Pathfinder in the Southwest; the journal 
of A. W. Whipple during his Exploration for a Railway Route from 
Fort Smith to Los Angeles in the years 1853-54. I present this to 
you in order to preserve in our archives a record of an interesting 
service to this country this illustrious Army officer. In part to 
celebrate this occasion when the surviving representatives: of General 
Whipple have come to our building to present to us a gracious gesture 
of appreciation of our desire to preserve them, the papers of General 
Whipple, concluding the negotiations between me and the said 
representatives begun nearly ten years ago. In presenting this book 
I ask only that it be received as a proxy to represent me at the 
meeting. 


October 26, 1950 (signed) Grant Foreman 


‘‘This request, needless to say, will be sacredly kept. This book 
will be placed in the library of this institution along with other 
remarkable books and documents in a beautiful case where in future 
years some of the story of this occasion may be read. 


‘*So, in conclusion, Ladies and Gentlemen, here in this Society’s 
home, these more than valuable historical documents, which even in 
their material worth could not be very well estimated, will repose in 
well protected vaults and cases. Here, future generations will come 
and learn the story of a great—truly great, American, who had 


much to do with pointing the way to the beauty, the riches and future 
glory of Oklahoma.’’ 


The President took over at this time and said: ‘‘As we come to 
the last part of the program we are reminded that Dr. Grant Fore- 
man, Director of Historical Research, who in the largest measure 
has made this occasion possible, is not able to be present today. 
Through the long years he has served as a director of this institution 
He has both in deed and thought been a shining light in the life o ; 
this institution and has shed constant luster upon it as perhaps the 
foremost Indian historian, not only of Oklahoma, but America. We 
more than deplore his absence today. One of his co-workers in the 
field of history and his ardent friend, Dr. E. E. Dale, also a director, 
is here today. I am going to call upon him at this time for a few 


“ 


words. 


_ Dr. Dale arose and said: ‘‘It would not become anyone at this 
time to assume to take the place of Dr. Grant Foreman on this pro- 
gram. I shall not attempt it. I shall merely say that for a long 
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period of years I have served in the Department of History and 


Research in Oklahoma University. It has been my constant aim to 
obtain from every source possible, books, letters, everything that would 
reveal a better story of this State and region. This has led me 
into strange and remote places. It has been my privilege to bring 
here many collections, which in my mind were valuable. I shall 
continue to do this work. These papers we are receiving here 
today are from many standpoints almost priceless. In material 
worth many institutions would give a good sum for their possession. 
But over and beyond that, though I have studied the collection only 
indirectly and in a sense superficially, yet I know enough of this 
collection given us by this gracious family of Major General A. W. 
Whipple that these archives here will be all the more valuable because 
they shall rest here.’’ 


President Key introduced many of the dignitaries present, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Denver N. Davison, together 
with his assistant Justices, Gibson, Arnold, Welch and Johnson. 
Judge N. B. Johnson was introduced as one of our illustrious 
Cherokees, and a director of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
Many heads of the departments of the State were introduced, among 
them Hon. Wilburn Cartwright, Secretary of State, and Hon. John 
Connor, State Treasurer. Mr. Walter M. Harrison was introduced 


as a member of the Oklahoma City Council and writer and editor for 


many years. He received happy greetings. 


The President introduced Judge Edgar 8. Vaught, the senior 
Federal Judge in Oklahoma, stating that he was also one of the 
directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society. The crowd broke into 


warm applause. 


Mrs. Guy C. Reid was introduced as a leading citizen of the 
city and a member of the Choctaw Nation. Her sister, Miss Muriel 
H. Wright, Associate Editor, was introduced and she presented 


Judge D. C. McCurtain, whose grandfather, Cornelius McCurtain, 


Choctaw Chief, had met General A. W. Whipple when he entered 


the Choctaw Nation with his survey in 1853. Judge McCurtain was 
-eordially received. 


Mrs. Anna B. Korn, for many years a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society and founder of the 


State Memorial Association, together with Mrs. Virgil Browne who 
occupies a high station in the D.A.R. was introduced and received 


; 


2 
4 


applause. Mrs. Korn presented Mrs. Mabel Bassett, who for many 
years was the State Commissioner of Charities and Corrections. Mr. 
Clarence C. Paine, Librarian of the Carnegie Library was introduced. 
Dr. I. N. McCash, President Emeritus of Phillips University and 
member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 


was presented. 
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The President at this point said, ‘‘We have a distinguished of- 
ficer of the United States Regular Army here today. I am happy 
to introduce Col. Henry A. Bootz and Mrs. Bootz residents of Okla- 
homa City.”’ 


Judge Baxter Taylor arose to say that ‘‘as one of the citizens of 
this community, I would like to impress upon the visitors the fact 
that you are looking upon an average group of Oklahomans. We are 
happy to say this. Will you be so kind when you go back home, 
(Addressing smilingly the Whipple Family) and tell them, if you 
will, that you saw more than cowboys and blanket Indians? It is 
gladdening to know that from whatever point of the compass we come, 
we are genuine Americans.’’ 


The President announced the conclusion of the program and 
Mrs. J. Garfield Buell arose and made the motion that the meeting 
now adjourn. Dr. Dale seconded the motion and it was passed 
unanimously.? 


The audience passed from the hall in a merry mood and asserted 
that it was one of the most remarkable programs that had ever been 
witnessed in the history of the State. 


2For a biography of Lt. A. W. Whipple and his J 1 of ifi i 
road Survey through Oklahoma, see The Chronicles, Vol. XXVIII, Te, Sere. 
fr eke ey as Far: Weeks Whipple”; Muriel H. Wright and 

ge Ht. Shirk, “The Journal of Lieutenant A. W. Whipple”; | 
Secy.,” Itemized List of the Whipple Collection.’—Ed. oe ee 
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THE SURVEY OF INDIAN TERRITORY 
1894—1907 


By Junius B. Moore* 


There were a number of reasons why the United States wished 
to convert the Indian Territory into a State, and to bring the Five 
Civilized Tribes—the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek and 
Seminole Indians—under its direct control. 


First, many white people had come into the Territory and were 
_ asking for a share in the government, from which, as non-Indians, 
they were excluded. Another, which seemed more serious, was since 
_ the United States laws were not in force in the Indian nations, many 
criminals were evading justice by escaping to its borders. And 
further, the United States wanted to meet the demand, on the part 
of the country in general, that unused lands be opened for settlement. 
So in 1893 the Government took the first step toward converting the 
Indian Territory into a State by appointing the Dawes Commission 
to work among the Indians to persuade them to allow their property, 
which had been held in common, to be divided among the individual 
members of the tribes, and to accept United States citizenship. 


: The first step in the division of tribal properties was the survey 
of land. The field work was begun in 1894, under the supervision of 

U.S. geological engineers sent from the Geological Survey Department 
_at Washington, D.C. The crew surveyed boundaries this first year, and 
in 1895 began the subdivision. The first headquarters were established 
at South McAlester, with C. H. Fitch in charge. Van H. Manning, 
assistant. The two made up the groups that were sent to various 
points in the Territory. In each group (twenty or more) there were 
two complete surveying parties and two compass crews, plentifully 
supplied with solar compasses, transits, plane tables, chains, rods, 
_ pins etc., in fact all the best in surveying equipment. For transpor- 
tation there were wagons, buckboards, and mules to pull them. For 
housing, we had tents with tarpaulin floors. 


Our party was the first to be sent out to the field. D. C. Harri- 
son was chief, and topographer. The other men were, as I remember 
them, Sledge Tatum, James H. Shelly, Harry Stevenson, Charley 
-Bingam, Oscar Bradley, W. H. Larrimore, John E. Blackburn, Dad 
_Wringer, Sinclair, Ellis, Potts and Columbus, the cook. 


i Junius B. Moore served on the U. S. Survey of the Indian Territory, pre- 
_paratory for allotment of lands in severalty among the Five Civilized Tribes _con- 
cluded before Oklahoma became a State in 1907. Mr. Moore now makes his home 


at 631 South Bois D’Arc, Tyler, Texas——Ed. 
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Our first camp was set up 13 miles §.S.E. of Calvin, in the 
Choctaw Nation, where we took our first point on the Indian Base 
and Meridian, Township 1 North, Range 8 East. The first procedure 
after that was to lay out quadrangles, which were 24 miles square, 
then townships, 6 miles square, and later, sections 1 mile square. 
A township was comprised of 36 sections, and to lay these out the 
first party would start at corner to 35 & 36, run 1 mile north then 
1 mile East. Closing on the corner to 25 & 36. The second party 
started at the corner of 34 & 35, thence north 1 mile, closing on the 
1st parties corners, and so on throughout the township. Stones were 
put in for markers, and if they were not available, pits were dug or 
timber cut and driven into the ground. All sections bordering on 
the north and west boundaries were fractional. This was occasioned 
by the fact that all the accumulated error in the surveying was dis- 
tributed along the north and west boundaries of the townships. The 
fractional parts were called lots and bore numbers. Each township 
corner was marked with a 4 foot and 4 inch iron tube, split and 
spread at the ground end, and capped with a brass plate stamped with 
Township, Section and Range. 


For further identification, we marked bearing trees if there 
happened to be trees available. We marked four trees at each section 
corner, and two at each quarter section. This was done with a timber- 
scribe, a wood carving tool made especially for this work. The town- 
ship, range, ete., were cut in a straight line down the trees, deep 
into the wood, after the necessary bark was removed. It was my 
good fortune to be called in on a corner dispute, twenty five years 
later, to locate one of these. The bark had grown over the cuttings, 
but was rough—showing it was new growth. All I did was, cut in 
above and below the marks and block-out the chip. The inscription 
showed plainly but it was in raised letters instead of deep cuts. This 
specimen is on exhibit at Tulsa University, and has been shown 
frequently at Tulsa Oil Expositions. 


The pins which we set at the township corners could not be pulled 
up because of the split ends, but could be dug out of the ground. 
We had trouble a number of times with dissatisfied Indians who dug 
them up and either destroyed or hid them. The chief of the Creek 
Nation, Espiechee (Isparhecher) had men to take up those on his 
large plantation but we replaced them later and told him should he 
do it again he would be arrested by the United States Government. 
And one day our man who set the corners met an Indian with his 
wagon loaded with all his household goods and family. He was 
moving, because, as he said, ‘‘I don’t like the surveyors running 
lines close to me.’’ The Indian moved five miles farther North, © 
and the next week we were running lines around him there. The 
fullblood Indians seemed to resent the Government’s allotment of 
their lands more than any other, and quite a number had to be 
assigned arbitrary allotments because of that. 
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p «The Government surveying parties had men from every state 
In the Union and as a whole were very congenial. All liked the out- 
doors and their jobs. Their tents were comfortable even during 
winters. We had one large tent, 16 x 16, where most of the men 
stayed, and three others that were 9 x 9, besides the two for cooking 
and serving. My mate and I lived in one of the smaller ones. Party 
chiefs stayed in the other two. Jim Shelley was my tent mate and 
we got along fine. The tent fell down on us only once, and that was 

use we were asleep when a slow warm rain came up and we were 
too drowsy to get up and loosen the guy ropes, and a stake was pulled 
up. Jim had spent a good many years surveying Indian reservations 
in Montana and Idaho, before coming to Indian Territory, and was 
an expert at the job. He also was an expert marksman. I watched 
him empty a six-shooter into a tree many a time. He’d fire one 
shot, and put the other five bullets in same hole without a miss. He 
also had been champion middle weight wrestler at Columbia Athletic 
Club at Washington, D. C. Harrison had been heavy weight cham- 
pion at the same club. We spent our leisure time in camp mostly 
in these sports, for nearly all owned guns, and all liked wrestling and 
target shooting. They never carried guns to the field for the metal 
in them affected the compass needles. I had a Savage rifle I some- 
times took along when I did plane table work. 


One day the boys jumped a big buck out of some high grass, in 
a valley where they had to close on a section corner several times 
and every time they went in there the old buck would jump up and 
run out. That seemed to me a mighty good chance to use my rifle 
and also to get some fresh venison so I decided I’d get him the next 
Saturday afternoon. It was a wonderful day.. There had been a 
big frost the night before and the day was cold, and still. Late that 
afternoon I got out my Savage, hooked up my mules to my buckboard 
and started for the buck’s hide-out. As I was driving along the side 
of a hill I flushed two big gobblers. One flew to the southeast. The 
other ran due south along the ridge. I waited until I thought the 
one to the south had had time to stop and then walked about thirty 
yards to a large tree, sat down in some tall grass, and faced the way 
from which the turkey would come. I then took out my call and 
gave one loud coarse call, like his buddy would have made, and he 
answered it in the same tone of voice. I heard him take the first 
step and then come running, making as much noise as if a horse 
was coming down the ridge. When he reached the place where I 
had flushed him, he stopped, and was so close I knew if I made a 
mistake he would go the other way. This I had learned from the 
Indians, and from experience. The Indians say, ‘‘When a deer 
first sees a man, he says, ‘That’s a man.’ He looks again and says, 
‘That’s a MAN’, and then in fear, ‘THAT’S A MAN!’, and runs 
-away. A turkey sees a man and says, ‘THAT’S A MAN!’,”’ and is 
gone with the wind. So I just shook my foot and made a noise like 
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a turkey scratching. The turkey came on, but could not see me 
because of the grass, and got so close that when I shot him I could 
have almost touched him with my gun. Proudly picking up my 
turkey, I went back to my buckboard and drove on to the buck’s 
hide-out in the valley. I should have tied my mules to a tree and 
walked in, but drove in instead, for when within thirty or forty 
feet of the deer, he jumped out in front of my mules. They stood 
straight up on their haunches and almost turned over the buckboard. 
It was all I could do to keep them from running away. So I sat there 
clutching the reins and let that fine buck get away without my 
firing a single shot. 


Columbus was our cook. One day after a trip to town he did not 
show up, and they delegated me to take his place, since they had 
heard me tell of some of my hunting trips, and some camping I had 
done where I had cooked my own meals. So I stayed in camp that 
day and attempted to get the evening meal. I put on Columbus’ 
apron and his cap, the usual beans and potatoes, and proceeded with 
the biscuit making. Naturally I got pretty well covered with flour 
and dough and was rather messed up when the parties came in. The 
first one who saw me doubled up with laughter and called out, ‘‘ Why 
hello Aunt Cindy.’’ After that I was never ‘‘J. B.,’’ as they had 
called me, but ‘‘Cindy,’’ and I’m still ‘‘Cindy’’ to most of my 
Oklahoma friends. 


Columbus paid for this later. One day one of the men killed 
a timber rattlesnake near Atoka, in the Choctaw nation, and when he 
was skinning it the flesh looked so appetizing the men suggested that - 
he take it back to camp and let Columbus cook it. Columbus balked 
at that but Mr. Harrison (our chief) insisted that he cook it, so he 
did. While it was cooking it really smelled good, but Columbus 
served it without seasoning, and those of us who did taste it did not 


care for it. If it had been prepared properly we may have really 
enjoyed it. 


The buckboards and wagons we drove to our work were ideal 
for cross country driving, but the mules we had to drive were the 
bane of our lives. My team especially. They were the most stubborn, 
the most stupid and meanest animals alive. If they could have had 
their own way they would never have worked at all. It was a battle 
every time I harnessed them. Once when crossing the Arkansas 
River on a ferry boat, the mules jumped off and waded back to the 
bank from which we started. When I finally got them back on I 
tied them, so they would not repeat their performance. 


A great deal of my work was in the Choctaw nation and I really 
enjoyed being among the Choctaws. Part of my youth had been spent 
in their nation, and I understood their language better. They had 
a custom of helping each other with their crops, and one day while | 
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doing cadastral! work I entered a field where fifteen or more happened 
to be working. When I stopped and sat up my plane table and 
began to ask for information as to ownership the whole party sur- 
rounded me. There was one big fat Choctaw with about a 55 inch 
girth, who was wearing a very large cartridge belt filled with 44 
Winchester Cartridges. I took one out of his belt and after ex- 
amining it, replaced it and reached into my pants pocket for a 
cartridge of my own, a 303 solid point Savage. Then lifting my 
arms, as if encircling a 18 x 20” tree, I told them it would shoot thru 
a tree of that size. They shook their heads, and the interpreter said, 
““They don’t believe you.’’ So we all filed out to my buckboard 
where the Savage was, and picked out a nice straight grained cedar 
elm about 18” in diameter, and when I fired the bark flew off the 
opposite side of the tree. It was easy to see the bullet had gone 
through. The big Choctaw looked, pressed his stomach against the 
tree and said, ‘‘Ugh! Shoot through tree, me too!’’ 


It was in the Cherokee Nation in January, 1903 that my field 
work ended. It had been seven of the most wonderful years of my 
life. To others it may have been hum-drum and monotonous but to 
me it was ideal. In the wide open spaces there was game galore. In 
camp there were college men, blest with patience, humor and a desire 

to push others up to the top. The training I got through them began 
with holding a rod, at twenty years of age, and ended by my being 

an instrument man, and later doing cadastral work with a plane 
table. So to them, to my desire to make good, to the love of the 
woods and prairies and wild life, and to the peoples among whom I 
worked, I owe my ‘‘degree’’ in engineering. 


Allotment of the land had already begun at Vinita, where I 
was supposed to go next, but the general headquarters (Dawes Com- 
mission) was at Muskogee, so I went there first and checked in my 
surveyor’s tools, mules, and buckboard. We were at Vinita only a 
short time, from January to May Ist, 1903, waiting for the com- 
pletion of the Cherokee Land Office at Tahlequah. We occupied an 
old school house that had been discarded, and was on a street that 
had not been paved. During wet weather a pool of water in a sea 
of mud stood there. One morning when we went to work we found 
someone with a sense of humor had braved the mud and water and 
_had placed a post, with a hat on it, in the middle of the pool. Under 
the hat was a 4 foot x 1 inch board bearing the words, ‘‘Don’t take 
my hat! I’ve gone down for my boots.’’ The hat stayed there. 
3 


The Dawes Commission was headed by Colonel Tams Bixby, 
Chairman, who sent a Commissioner to each of the five land offices. 
An office was established in each of the five nations to which all the 


1A cadastral survey is used in thickly settled places where an exact repre- 
‘sentation as relative positions and dimensions of objects and estates have to be 
recorded. Plane tables are required in these. 
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Indian citizens went to be enrolled for their allotments. It was the 
job of the local commissioner to sign each certificate for each allotee. 
A chief clerk supervised each office. Clifton R. Breckenridge was 
assigned to Tahlequah, to the Cherokees. Bruce Jones was his chief 
clerk. Other men on the Tahlequah office force were Jim Gibson, 
T. J. Farrar, Frank Lewis, J. B. Moore, Joe Gibson, Roy Palmer, Geo. 
R. Smith, Oscar Rabberneck, O. B. Jones, Peter Funk, Dick Berry, 
John Wallace, C. B. Rainey, Johnny Rosin, with Simon Walking- 
stick and Sam Foreman as interpreters. 


The Cherokees had less land, according to the population, than 
any of the other tribes, so in order to make a fair division, it was 
deeded in proportion to valuation. It was appraised from $0.50 to 
$6.50 per acre. The allotee to receive properties to the value of 
$325.00. The value of the homestead was placed at $118.00. The 
surplus due was made up by adding acres of the required value, and 
should there still be a deficit the allotee was given fifty cent land. 
Some of the Indians refused to accept allotments and the Govern- 
ment officials assigned to them unoccupied lands which proved to be 
some of the richest oil fields in Oklahoma. 


In order to protect the fullbloods and halfblood Indians and 
their property from unscrupulous people, Congress arranged for all 
their lands to be leased or sold under the supervision of a local bureau 
of administration called The Indian Agency, located at Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. This in turn was under the Department of Interior. Of- 
ficials chosen by the Indians could have a certain voice in the property 
transaction. 


When the books were closed they showed that there were more 
than 75,000 Indians who were entitled to an estate in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. The last year in which they were accepted was 1904. 


Most of my time in the work was spent among the Cherokees. 
It was my job, while in the Land Office at Tahlequah, to allot all 
fullbloods. Sam Foreman, my interpreter, did his best to teach me 
how to ask the most used questions, but it seemed to me he never 
asked the same question, the same way, twice, and I never learned one 
word of Cherokee. = > 


The land office force at Tahlequah was disbanded in 1907. Most 
of the men went to the Agency at Muskogee. I stayed at Tahlequah 
and later became County Surveyor. Ever so often, when in the field, 
a Cherokee would invite me to dinner, I never declined, because 
to me Indian dishes like broadswords, dogheads, kawista, kanutchee, 
and other corn, bean and nut dishes are delicious. One day I said 
as much to one of my Cherokee hosts and he said, ‘‘Mr. Moore, you 
like Cherokee cooking so much why don’t you get you a Cherokee 
wife?’’ I told him I had one wife, and could not have another. . 


» 


{ 
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The survey of Indian Territory could hardly be chronicled in 
successive years, or survey locations, for the job was considered 
and worked out as a whole. All crews worked in unison—doing the 


_job of the moment, where ever it should be done. Marking time was 


no object, the survey was the thing. The job took us all through 
all the nations, Cherokee, Chickasaw, Creek, Choctaw and Seminole. 


At that time it was said to be the best survey in the world, and 
it has been my experience, in surveying all through Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, that it is at least the best survey 
I know. 
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THOMAS J. PALMER, FRONTIER PUBLICIST 
By Jack L. Cross* 


All history may be viewed as local history, for everything has 
a location in space and time. The Constitutional Convention in 
Philadelphia is a part of the history of the City of Philadelphia, in 
which famous Americans who hada part in the Convention have 
their locales, where each has been better known among the husbands, 
fathers, and members of a community than as regional or national 
heroes. Those who ridicule ‘‘localism’’ do, in reality, but overlook 
the usefulness of much interesting data in favor of painting a broad 
canvas to hang in a gallery of popular acclaim. Men and women 
make history. They are numberless and, with exceptions, without 
honor; and only a few names have survived the historical gauntlet. 
Those that are remembered rest upon a pyramid of faceless and 
nameless thousands. We attribute to a few the work of the many, 
and dismiss the unknown by the clever device called ‘‘analysis of 
public opinion.’’ 


Some men can be rescued from such obscurity.. The historian’s 
job is made easier if that one who is saved leaves behind him a written 
record of his accomplishments, aspirations, and principles. Thomas 
J. Palmer has done that. In 1916, at the age of 69, Palmer summed 
up his experiences and put them on paper. Basing his recapitulation 
upon eight volumes of scrupulously kept diaries, he typed 155 legal- 
sized pages of his autobiography. He made some six copies to be 
distributed only to members of his family.! 


Printed biographical data on Palmer is brief. Careful criticism 
of the two sketches in print suggests that both were written by 
Palmer himself.2, The validity of the whole, therefore, must rest 
upon the accuracy of a part. While several inaccuracies in the text 
appear, most of them are either inconsequential or are not malicious 
errors. The hours spent with this autobiography have contributed the 


* The author of this article is a graduate student in history at the University — 
of Chicago. Born in Seminole, Oklahoma, in 1921, Mr. Cross has long been a 
resident of Texas. He served in the Air Corps in World War II, and returned 
to school at war’s end. He holds the A. B. and A. M. from the University of 
Chicago, and is now working on his Ph. D. 

1 At this point, the writer would like to express his thanks to Mrs. Lois Hall 
of Odessa, Texas, and to her family who have furnished me with this manuscript 
to edit. Miss Muriel H. Wright and Mrs. Louise Cook, both of the Oklahoma 
State Historical Society, have been cooperative and helpful in answering some of 
my queries. Their patience and assistance are appreciated, 

_ Joseph B. Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma. (Chicago: The Amer- 
ican arian ig eae oO Me V, pp. 1873-5. A shorter sketch written at 
an earlier time may be found in Portrait and Biographical Record o 

(Chicago: Chapman Publishing Co., 1901,) p. 650. hes ie Oe 
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conclusion that Palmer was an honest man, a rare man of principle, 
a frank and open individual who loved to ‘‘call a bluff’’ and did not 
hesitate to announce his stand on any issue. 


Palmer’s quiet sense of superiority rested on his avid reading 
habits and acknowledged leadership. He preferred the ‘‘small puddle 
to the big lake,’’ and he loved his position in the forefront of a 
erusade for the ‘‘right.’’ Editor Palmer’s headstone in the Medford, 
Oklahoma, cemetery has engraved upon it this inscription: ‘‘He 
thought he was right.”’ 


The migratory pattern of the Palmer family would, in itself, 
make a fascinating study. From the settling of New England, they 
were on the continent’s frontiers of settlement. For the early 17th 
to the 20th centuries the Palmers have moved from Massachusetts 
to New York, Pennsylvania, Ontario, Canada; then to Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Oregon. 


Thomas J. Palmer was one of six children born to Thomas and 
Catherine McVay Palmer of Pickering Township, Ontario, Canada. 
He was born on February 6, 1847. Son of a sometimes shoemaker 
and grocer, Palmer was a precocious lad. Under the prodding of a 
brutish taskmaster, one John Black, the boy mastered the equivalent 
of eighth-grade school work by the age of nine years, and was im- 
mediately launched into the study of high school subjects that in- 
eluded the physical sciences. His formal education was curtailed 
abruptly, however, by his father’s business failure in 1856, and his 
family’s removal to the United States. The boy, left behind, at- 
tended school for brief periods thereafter, working at various times 
in a stave and match factory in Canada. The presence in the 
Canadian labor market of large numbers of Americans who sought 
refuge from the Civil War and the draft law, forced young Palmer 
and his older brother Daniel David to seek employment in the 
United States. 


On April 3, 1865, the two brothers began their American ad- 
venture. Moving by easy stages from New York State to Muscatine, 
Iowa, and pausing only long enough to find interim employment, the 
young men were re-united with their family two months and fifteen 
days later. 


The period between Palmer’s Iowa arrival and his entrance 
into newspaper editing and publishing in 1878, was one of activity 
and importance. During these thirteen years, he taught school in 
-Jowa and Illinois, married Sarah Lazier of Port Perry, Canada, 
fathered the first two of his three children, became a naturalized 
-eitizen, farmed, sold insurance, peddled books and maps, turned to 
prohibition, vegetarianism; was a member of the Grange, and a sup- 
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porter of the Greenback party.’ At one time he contemplated be- 
coming a lawyer. 


These were the future publisher’s formative years. He had faith 
in himself and in his cause, and upon the refusal of one Iowa news- 
paper to publish one of his articles on the ‘‘burning financial prob- 
lems of the hour,’’ Palmer turned to newspaper publishing. He 
bought a press and set to work to destroy those things he opposed. 
During the next thirty-one years, Palmer edited and published eight 
different newspapers. Imbedded in their editorial columns is the 
story of Palmer’s transition from Greenback to Populist to Republi- 
can. 


The Greenfield, Iowa, Greenback Patriot (1878-1879) was the 
first of Palmer’s newspaper ventures: In turn, he owned and edited 
the Mascatine, Iowa, Patriot (1879) ; the What Cheer, lowa, Patriot 
(1880-1886) ; the Mason City, lowa, Cerro Gordo Republican (1886) ; 
the Mason City, lowa, Express Republican (1886) ; the Meade, Kansas, 
Republican (1887-1893); the Hutchinson, Kansas, Daily Patriot 
(1893) ; and the Medford, Oklahoma, Medford Patriot (1893-1909). 


As an editor in the last decades of ‘‘personal’’ journalism, 
Palmer received varied financial assistance in his enterprises. A 
promising newspaperman had little difficulty in arranging loans 
from small banks, and communities were as anxious for publicity as 
were the railroads. The editor of the small town weekly was pursued 
by the publicity-hungry politician and socialite. He was the arbiter 
of society. He entertained and was entertained by the great and the 
near-great. He fed and housed temperance lecturers, visiting digni- 
taries, and troupes of entertainers. 


All of this naturally had political overtones. Medford’s editor 
got his introduction to politics in an Iowa chapter of the Grange in 
the late 1870’s. From that time, as he changed the color of his party 
label, Palmer took an increasingly active part in local and state 
politics. His remark that the parties changed while he remained 
steadfast to his principles is an incisive and interesting comment on 
the development of politics in the late 19th century. If he managed 
to be elected only to local offices, his loyalty to the Republican party 
did not go completely unrewarded. At Medford’s postmaster and a> 
United States Court Commissioner, Palmer got some recognition for 
services rendered. 


Palmer died in Medford on November 7, 1917, convinced that 
the cause of prohibition for which he had fought so hard was soon to 
triumph nationally. 

_ 8Thomas J. Palmer married Canadian-born Sarah Lazier on April 4, 1871. 
His first daughter, Mae, was born on May 7, 1873. Clyde Napoleon Palmer, his 


son, was born on March 13, 1875; and Cora, the youngest daught 7 
23, 1882. Thoburn, op. cit., p. 1875. : youngest daughter, on November — 
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The following portions are from the manuscript pages 72-155 of 

_ his autobiography’s manuscript verbatim. These excerpts with some 

paragraphing and punctuation added for clearness, pertain to his 

_ Oklahoma experiences and make a positive contribution to the his- 
‘tory of this fabulous state. 


(p. 72) .... September 16, 1893. is the memorable day for 
this part of Oklahoma, as that was the opening of the Cherokee Strip 
to settlement. The race was made from various points, the first on 
the land to be the winner. The start was made at 12 o’clock upon 
the firing of guns..... 4 (p. 73) At Topeka I met M. A. Low, the 
general attorney for the Rock Island, who requested me to go to 
North Enid and Medford and put in a paper.’ He said he would 

help me. I was introduced to their town agent. I went home to 
Hutchinson [Kansas] Tuesday morning. . . . and went with the - 
_ agent that night to North Enid, where I arrived Wednesday morning. 
Sept. 20. I put in the day there. It was a busy place, as all freight 
and passenger traffic was done there for South Enid, the govern- 
mental town. It was now the Kansas officers of the Rock Island 
_ against the U. 8., as the officers of the Rock Island were interested 
in the new towns. I slept in the corner of the depot Wednesday 
night, and Thursday started north, stopping at Medford most of the 
_ day, going to Herrington on a freight train, thence home. I decided 
to go to Medford, as I believed it was the best in the end, though 
. only the depot and a 12X14 foot grocery [were] there at the 


time. Home again Friday morning..... I had about $300 on hand 
when all was squared at Hutchinson. My venture there cost me 
over $600..... 8 JI posted books and settled around town. I was 


_ offered all the money I wanted by the banks to stay. But this 


meant a mortgage-on my plant, which I would not do. It was clear 
and would so remain at all hazards. The die was cast. 


: 4QOne of the most authoritative studies of the opening of the Cherokee Strip is 
Joe B. Milam’s “The Opening of the Cherokee Outlet,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
- (Oklahoma City) Vol. IX, pp. 268-286, 454-475. Vol. X, pp. 113-137. 

3 5 Marcus A. Low was born in Maine in 1842. He lived for awhile in Illinois 
and Missouri before going to California in 1863. In California he was principal of 
the Folsom City schools and studied law in Sacramento. Returning to the Missis- 
j sippi Valley, he was admitted to the bar in Illinois. He did some advanced study 
in Michigan State University at Ann Arbor, after which he began his law practice 
in Hamilton, Missouri. Shortly after 1873, Low was selected as an attorney for the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company. His promotions for that 
- company proceeded with regularity until in 1892, he was made the general attorney 
for the line, a position he held until his 1912 retirement. In these later years, 
Low was a resident of Topeka, Kansas, where he was active in local political and 
financial affairs. Politically he supported the Republican party and was a dele- 
Sas to three national Republican conventions. William E. Connelley, A Standard 
‘ History of Kansas and Kansans, (Chicago: Lewis Publishing Co., 1918,) Vol. III, 
= f. * * 

4 “eT Hutchinson, Kansas, Palmer published the Daily Patriot. Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints, 1835-1907. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 


1936), p. 357. 
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Sept. 23. Started to pack up the office for Medford. A freight 
car was procured to load goods in... .. Sept. 26. finished loading. 
We loaded so we could sleep in the car on a mattress and springs. 
Put in what we could from the house... .. We waited orders to move 
the car until Friday evening..... The company passed the car to 
Caldwell, being the [Kansas] state line. From there it cost me $18. 


Sept. 30. Reached Caldwell this morning and had the car rebilled 


to Medford. We reached our new home before noon. .... There 
was no building to put the plant into. I arranged to build as fast 
as possible. .... I bought 2 (p. 74) lots east of the Rock Island track 


for the office, as the town company concluded to put the business 
of the town there. We started a cellar on the lots, as I concluded to 
build a 114 story building and live upstairs for the present. Oct. 4. 
Drew out lumber for the office building. .... Oct. 9. We were re= 
tarded a great deal for want of lumber. It was hard to get through 
with ears, the railroads were having so much to do. Oct. 14. The 
townsite company concluded to move all business buildings to the 
west side of the track. My building was one of the first to go. They 
let me keep my lots on the east side and sold me 2 on the west side, 
taking most of the pay in advertising. Oct. 20. We moved the plant 
out of the car, where it had been 5 weeks. The railroad company 
did not charge me any demurrage on the ear. Oct. 23. I commenced 
on the paper to get out the first issue this week. Had a meeting on 
the street to take steps to. incorporate the town. .... I was elected 
Inspector, who is one of the judges. .... Oct. 27. I went to Topeka 
and Hutchinson. Sunday made arrangements to go over the Santa Fe 
to Cameron with [my] family and household goods. Oct. 30. Hauled 
goods to the car in the forenoon and started for Medford, Okla., 
about 3 p.m., arriving about 8:40 pm. Oct. 31. Loaded our wagons 
in the forenoon and started for Medford after dinner. Unable to 
get through, we camped about 5 miles from town for the night. 
AE T & See 2 < We arrived in Medford about noon. Paid $20 to be 
hauled over, gave the men dinners and they started back. Nov. 2. 
Got out No. 2 of the Patriot and it has been running every week 
since.’ Nov. 3. Procured a loan of $200 [from] ... . the townsite 
agent for 90 days at 10 per cent interest, and paid the lumber bill 
for the office. Sarah and Mae, with a little help from me, put 
partitions upstairs with heavy building paper and covered them 
with wall paper. Doors were made and hung and we were at home 
again. In all the trouble and moving, together with the first year 
in Medford, Sarah was uncomplaining and cheerful, doing her pa 
willingly, and gave me courage to meet my difficulties. 


@ 
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Nov. 7. A meeting was held in the Patriot office to organize 
a Commercial Club. I was elected the first president. Nov. 20 


Med} fey aa roi The Oklahoma Historical Society has a complete file of the 
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Held a Republican convention at Pond Creek to elect delegates to a 
State convention. I was elected president. Nov. 27. Went to King- 
fisher to attend statehood convention as a delegate from L county. 
_ Convention was held the 28th, and I was elected secretary.’ (p. 75) 


Nov. 30. This was Thanksgiving day. Few in the Strip had 
anything to be thankful for, but to hope for the future. I took out 
~a commission as Notary Public, being the first and only Notary in 

Medford for over a year. I have held the office to this day. I made 
‘Cora a desk for the select school which was being held by Mrs. Frances 
Boyer, the first in the county. Dec. 23. Had Christmas doings for 
the first time at Commercial hotel, run by J. M. Hay.!° January 1, 
1894. Mae was married today to George Everett Woodruff of 
Hutchinson, Kansas... . . It was a blue day for me, as it shattered 
'my hope of Mae becoming a physician. Such is fate. Jan. 19. The 
_ other papers. . . . expressed soreness over some remarks I made about 
them in the Patriot. My policy has been not to notice them. It is 
a fact, just the same, that we have had 3 papers in Medford since 
the town started. This made slender picking for me. The year 
_ of 1893 has been one of the bluest I ever experienced... .. 


Feb. 16. Went ....to Round Pond on notice from Frank Rober- 
son that school] districts were laid out. I had so secured the good 
will of Superintendent Ross that he had appointed Roberson one of 
his board of education. I hastened down on first train. I passed his 
door 3 times, and being clear on the 4th, I went in. I asked him 
' when he would lay out the districts. He told me it was already done. 
I asked for the map, which he handed me. Opening it I saw that 
‘districts 53 and 54 included .... % of Medford, thus so dividing [it] 
-.... that the pupils of the east half of the town would have to go 
114 miles to school east; and those of the west half 144 miles west, 
and we would have to build school houses at those places. I asked 
him to make change and he asked me to suggest it. I saw (p. 76) 
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_..- 8 This statehood convention in Kingfisher was the third in a series of meetings. 
“at which immediate statehood for Oklahoma was called for by the Oklahoma resi- 
dents. Thoburn, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 680. 

9Frankie E. Boyer, daughter of James M. Hay and widow of E. Boyer, was 
elected in 1894 on the Populist ticket to the Superintendency of the Grant county 
schools. She was re-elected in 1896. Portrait and Biographical Record of Okda- 
homa, op. cit., p. 632. : é ; 
10 James M. Hay was a Civil War veteran from Indiana. Establishing his resi- 
dence in Kansas after that war, Hay speculated heavily in real estate. Suffering 
heavy losses in those ventures, he managed to recoup in Dallas, Texas, before mov- 
ing to Oklahoma. He located a claim ten miles north of Medford, Oklahoma, in — 
September, 1893. Hay was soon speculating in building sites in the new township. 
He operated a drug business and built Medford’s first hotel, The Commercial. A 
Republican, Hay was territorial Representative from District 22 in 1898. tn addi- 
‘tion to this, he held several local politcal offices in Medford. Jbid., p. 632 f. 

11 The two other papers Palmer refers to were the Medford Monitor, a Pop- 
ulist journal published under the guidance of Fred L. Naugh, and the Star, a Re- 
publican paper edited by H. I. Frayne. Both papers began publication in late 
1893, Foreman, op. cit., p. 307. 
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that a district 2 miles wide with Medford centrally located would 
give us all the Rock Island road for taxes to help the school. So 
I suggested taking a % mile of the 2 districts east and west of 
Medford, leaving them 24% miles each. He consented and I drew a 
_pencil and helped make the changes desired. We had to renumber 
all districts above 54, which ours became. As soon as done, I asked 
him to let me have some notices to call a meeting to organize our dis- 
trict, which he did and [I] filled out one..... I asked him to sign 
his name to the rest and I would fill them out when I got home. - 
As soon as signed, I left for Medford. I went to the depot and 
learned that it would be an hour before a train would be along. 
So I started on foot for Pond Creek, now Jefferson. I had been 
gone only 10 minutes when some parties came in to learn what I was 
there for. They demanded the map. When they saw what was 
done they asked Ross to change the lines back. He said he could 
not do so as Palmer had notices to call a meeting to organize their 
district. They started out to find me. At the depot they saw me 
near the bridge, 3 miles away, going so fast that they said they 
could play checkers on my coat tail. The train came along as I 
reached Pond Creek and I got in and went home. The notices were 
put up before I went to my house. Of course, the election carried 
and a meeting was held to vote on organization and elect the first 
school board, of which I was elected director or president. 


Mar. 10. An election was held to vote on incorporation of Med- 
ford. The vote was 52 for and 2 against. The town was full of 
people returning to their claims, the 6 months expiring the 15th 
of this month. Our school district being organized and desiring to 
have one out of debt, I canvassed the district for subscriptions to 
build a school house, the carpenters having already said they would 
do the work if the material were furnished. After getting the prin- 
cipal persons here [to donate], I went to Topeka and got those who 
were interested in the townsite [to give us help]. They gave [$]20 
each. I raised the amount and the building was erected on the 
southeast corner of the school house square. The first teacher to 
occupy it was Miss Retta Baldwin, who received $25 a month cash, a 
good price then, as many taught for less and sold their warrants at 
a discount. No taxes had been paid in. Superintendent Ross in-— 
formed me that $150 school land rents had been received by him 
for this county, and he had no use for it. I suggested that he offer 
it as a premium to the first three districts that would organize. He 
did so, and we got $50 of it. A per capita assessment was made to 
procure the rest. For furniture I made a desk for my daughter Cora. 
and it was used as a pattern for others; all sending [children] 
having to furnish desks. ... . By the time (p. 77) the next term 
was held we had taxes to pay. I was president of the board 4 years, | 
being re-elected for a second term when I resigned after the first 
year..... May 25..... the newly elected officers of the city came 
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to my office to be sworn in. They stood in a row and were sworn 


in together. I said to them, “Gentlemen, I have but a word or two 


to say to you. Medford is turned over to you without a dollar of 


_ indebtedness. There will be no bills presented to you for payment 


at your first meeting. Please return it to the people as you receive 
it, that there may be one town in the state out of debt.’’ I donated 
.... printing and labor to the value of $125, when dollars looked 
to me like cart wheels. June 20. We held the first Republican county 


convention. It was a hard fought one. At the first meeting at 


Pond Creek they gave Medford 6 delegates and our allies Bluff twp. 
Hickory, Fairview, and other twps. very small numbers. Our 
fellows were duped. I told Bluff and others to elect the number 


_ to which they were entitled and demanded them at the convention. 
_ Which they did. I was not a delegate, as I was a candidate for 


Representative.’ But seeing that Pond Creek had our fellows 


_ beaten unless something was done I procured a proxy [from] Strand- 
_ berg and went into the fight.1% My right to the floor was challenged 


and I read a proxy from some blank paper upon which I was keeping 
a report for the paper. The first thing I did was to make a motion 
to allow Bluff twp. 9 delegates instead of 4. I made a talk on the 
motion. Other speeches were also made. I was not certain of 
victory at that time, and wanting to make another speech I moved to 
amend the motion by taking other townships and spoke again ap- 
pealing for justice and right, showing the number to which they 
were entitled. Not feeling sure of victory yet, I offered a substitute 
for the motion as amended and made another speech, nodding to 
Chase, one of our delegates, to move the previous question to prevent 
more speaking. The vote was taken and we won, thereafter having 


our own way. I received many congratulations over my parlia- 


_ Mentary success. 


July 4. Was celebrated in a cheap way, as no one had money 


to spend. I made the principal speech. We had a dance in the 
Sevening..... July 13. Enid parties cut the supports of a bridge 
_ there and wrecked a freight train to make the Rock Island stop 
_ trains there, as the road has refused to recognize (p. 78) the south 
town. A bad fight between the government and railroad towns is 


on. Trains are being wrecked near South Enid and Round Pond.'4 


- It continued until Congress enacted a law compelling all passenger 
trains to stop at county seats.®° Bridges were burned and other 
acts committed. I foresaw this and chose Medford instead of Enid, 
though the one was but a prairie and the other a live town at the 


12 This was the first of Palmer’s several political defeats. ‘ 
- 18 This Strandberg may have been George Strandberg who later became Palmer’s 


assistant in the post office. Palmer MS., p. 97. 


14 A point-by-point concurrence of this story may be found in G. E. Lemon’s 


“Reminiscences of Pioneer Days in the Cherokee Strip,” Chronicles of Oklahoma 
(Oklahoma City) Vol. XXII, pp. 452- 


456. 
15U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. XXVIII, Chap. 236. 
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depot and express names were held by the railroad towns as they . 
~existed on the old trail when the railroad was built to them. ... ~~ 
Aug. 4. As usual, I acknowledged about 40 vouchers for old soldiers 
for pensions. As I was then the only Notary and made no charge 
for my service, I had a large number to attend to. Went to Guthrie 
with D. §. Dill to attend territorial meeting.1® Met a number of © 
leading citizens. Aug. 29. I went to Pond Creek to attend a con- 
vention to nominate candidates for county commissioners. I was 
president of the convention. 


Oct. 6. The Republican convention met to nominate a candidate 
for Representative to the legislature. I was president of the con- — 
vention and nominated by a unanimous vote. Oci. 7. I went to 
PAVE Sree it being a part of my district, and attended the Council 
convention, reaching there in the evening.... . J. P: Gandy was © 
nominated on the 8th.17 I made a speech in the hall that evening. * 
Oct. 11. I went to Topeka, arriving morning of the 12th. I went to ~ 
the .... Santa Fe office to get a pass to Alva. Afterwards I went ~ 
to the Rock Island office where I met M. A. Low, who gave me $50 
to help defray campaign expenses. .... (p. 79) Oct. 18. Dennis T. ~ 
Flynn came here to make a campaign speech.!8 I met him at the depot 
and he came to dinner with us. Ex-Governor See [Seay] also took 


16 Judge D. S. Dill, banker and attorney of Southwestern Oklahoma, was born 
in Ohio in 1858. Migrating to Kansas at the age of 16, Dill lived in Kansas City, — 
Missouri, for a short time. At the opening of the Cherokee Outlet, he moved to iS 
Medford. In 1903, he moved to Hobart where he became very influential in civic 
and political affairs. Thoburn, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 1894.’ 

17 J, P. Gandy is listed as a Council Member from the 10th District in 1895, 
and as a Representative from the 19th District in 1905. Thoburn, op. cit., Vol. II, _ 
pp. 917, 927. Gandy’s 1895 election was contested, although he eventually was 
awarded the decision. In the Council, he served on the Committees on Education, 
Federal Relations, Printing, and Elections. Journal of the Council Proceedinal 
of the Territory of Oklahoma, 3d Legislative Assembly. (Guthrie: Daily Leader ~ 
Press, 1895,) p. 455. , 

18 Dennis T. Flynn, one of Oklahoma’s most popular political figures, was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1861; was educated in Buffalo, New York; and lived for 
a time in Iowa and Kansas. He published the Kiowa Herald in Kiowa, Kansas. 
In 1889, he settled in Guthrie where he became the first postmaster. A Republican, 
he was nominated and elected as a Territorial Delegate to Congress in 1892. He 
was re-elected in 1894, but defeated in 1896. However, 1898 and 1900 found him 
again in Washington. His greatest political success was in securing the passage 
of the “free homes” bill. He retired to his private law practice in Oklahoma City 
in 1903. Thoburn, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 694. For a more detailed study of Flynn’s’ 
political influence in Washington, and, more particularly, with Theodore Roosev. 


see iin Murdock’s “Dennis T. Flynn,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. va, 
pp. 107-113. 
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population outgrew the frame school building and in Nov. 1894, we 
erected a 2 room brick building, laying the corner stone Nov. 14 oe 


January 4, 1895. I went to Guthrie to take depositions in a land 


mbarnes.. ... 23 I was at Guthrie most of the week, having filed a 
_ contest for the seat of Dr. Walling in the legislature.24 The committee 


a 19 Abraham Jefferson Seay was born in Lynchburg, Virginia, in 1832. He 
4 attended Missouri schools and was admitted to the bar in April, 1861. In the Civil 
‘ ‘War he was commissioned a Lieutenant and mustered out as a Major. He took 
up the Republican cudgel and was active thereafter in politics. President Harrison 
- appointed him an Associate Justice of the Territorial Supreme Court and Governor 
_ of the Territory. Upon retirement he lived in Kingfisher, Oklahoma. Joseph B. 
| Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma, A History of the State and Its People. 
_ (New York: Lewis Historical Publishing Co., Ind., 1929,) Vol. II, p. 573. 

4 20 For Seay’s account of. the gerrymandering of Oklahoma counties see. Dan 
| W. Perry, ed., “Autobiography of Governor A. J. Seay,” Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
- Vol. XVII, pp. 35-46. William Cary Renfrow was born in Smithfield, North Caro- 
lina, in 1845. He served in the Confederate army. A resident of Arkansas from 
1865 until the Oklahoma opening, he first seitled in Norman, Oklahoma, where he 
engaged in banking. Renfrow was Governor of Oklahoma from 1893-1897. After 
_ retirement, he speculated in lead and zinc mining in Southwestern Missouri and 
es his home in Kansas City, Missouri. Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., Vol. II, 
ip. 574. 

21 Chagrined by his defeat, Palmer took exception to the Pond Creek News 
statement that “The people of Grant County did not want Palmer to represent them.” 
He pointed to his nomination by acclamation, and to the fact that he had: received 
a majority of the 52 votes cast in Medford and his local township. Medford Patriot, 
March 21, 1895. 

22 Palmer bravely called this building the “best in the strip.” H. D. Adams 
of Medford was the principal and Miss Retta Baldwin, the primary teacher. Med- 
-ford Patriot, April 11, 1895. 

23 Palmer is evidently mistaken in saying that he attended Governor Barnes 
inaugural ball on Jan. 7, 1895, since Barnes did not take office until May 24, 1897. 
This is one of the few serious errors found in the text, however. Cassius McDonald 
Barnes was born in New York State in 1845. In 1849, his family migrated to 
Michigan. He attended Albion Wesleyan Seminary. He was a telegrapher in 
Kansas before the Civil War, and later served in that conflict. He settled in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, after the war and became one of that community’s political and 

business leaders. In April, 1889, Barnes was appointed by Harrison as Receiver of 
the Guthrie land office. He was elected to the territorial legislature from the 
“Cuthrie district in 1894, and was chosen Speaker of the House. He was re-elected 
in 1896. On April 21, 1897, McKinley appointed him Governor of the Territory. 
After his retirement from public office, Barnes was president of the Logan county 
bank and twice Mayor of Guthrie—Portrait and Biographical Record of Oklahoma, 
op. cit.. pp. 13 ff. 
a St One. R. H. Walling is listed as a member of the House from the 19th dis- 
trict, Grant county, in 1895. Thoburn, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 917. Frank G. Walling 
of Medford was a member of the board of directors of the Oklahoma State His- 
‘torical Society from 1895-1896, according to Thomas H. Doyle, “History of the 
‘Oklahoma Historical Society,” Chronicles of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City) Vol. X, 


p. 167. 
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on elections reported 2 for Walling and 1 for me. The report was 


fought by my friends but finally carried. Miller Smith fought me — 


bitterly, being jealous of my standing.2° When the decision was 
announced I went across the house and congratulated Dr. Walling 
amid cheering of my friends. Jan. 14. I went down to Pond Creek 
to contract for the county printing, the Patriot being made the official 
paper. Jan. 15. Got the job of printing the county bonds. Clyde 
did the work, and the job was a good one, getting us other similar 


Feb. 9. A meeting was held to provide food and clothing for 
the settlers in need. I suggested that an effort be made to secure 
help from the legislature then in session. I was elected to go to 
Guthrie and see what could be done. $10 was raised to pay my 
expenses. Petitions had been sent to Smith and Walling, members 
from this county, but they had done nothing with them. I prepared 
a bill providing for an appropriation of $25,000. The 12th [January] 
I left for Guthrie to secure the passage of the bill I had drawn. 
Arrived that afternoon and went direct to the legislature. Saw 
Smith and Walling who said they could pass a bill through the 
house, but it could not be gotten through the Council. I told them 
I would attend to the Council; and having 3 copies of my bill, I 
gave them one and went to the (p. 80) Council chamber, where I 
got President Pitzer to announce a meeting that evening in the 
Council chamber, to which Senators and Representatives were in- 
vited.26 At the evening meeting I stated the conditions existing and 


the necessity for action to avoid public demand for aid. The 


meeting elected 2 Senators to confer with me and prepare a bill and 
present the same to the Council at the morning session... .. After 
consultation, the bill I had drawn was adopted and Senator Gandy 
of our district was instructed to present it in the morning, when all 
other business was to be suspended pending its passage. After 
adjournment, I polled the Council and found only one opposed, 
Capt. Prouty, of Kingfisher.27 I went to the hotel with him. ... . 
He said to me, ‘‘Palmer, how long are you going to stay and keep 
me awake?’’ I replied, ‘‘Until you agree to support the bill.’ 
He said, ‘‘Go on to your bed. I will support your bill; though I do 


25'W. Miller Smith was Representative from district 22 of Grant county in 
1895. Thoburn, op, cit. Vo.l II, p. 917. 


26 J. H. Pitzer was a member and President of the Council from the 4th dis-_ 


triot of El Reno. Ibid., p. 917. 


7C, T. Prouty was born in Ohio in 1840. Orphaned at the age of 12, he moved 


to Illinois in 1858. He served in an Illinois Infantry regiment during the Civil War 
and rose to the rank of Brevetted Lieutenant Colonel. In 1868, Prouty was a 


member of the Illinois State Legislature. A merchant in Carlinville, Illinois, he — 


was a Grant postmaster appointee from 1874-1886. In 1890, he moved to - 
fisher, Oklahoma, where he engaged in real estate speculation. As a Republican, 
Prouty was elected to the Council from Kingfisher and Blaine counties. In 1899, 


he was appointed Chief Grain Inspector of the Territory. Portrait and Bi i 
Record of Oklahoma, op. cit., p. 210 f. Ries Bestest 
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not approve it.’’ I shook his hand and departed for my bed. I 
_ Was up early and working on House members, as I feared the action 
of Smith in the House. He was jealous of me. I went to the Council 
chamber and took a seat in the lobby. The Council convened and 
proceeded with regular business. As soon as I could get Gandy’s 
eye, I beckoned him back and asked him why the bill was not in- - 
troduced? He said that Smith, Walling and Todd had been to see 
_ the Governor, who said he would veto the bill if passed.28 I said, 


“It is a d—d lie.’’ Governor Renfrow, a Democrat, [was] not 
gomg to dictate to a Republican legislature. With this I hastened 
to see the Governor. Passing his private . . . . secretary I entered 


the Governor’s office and asked 10 minutes of his time. He replied, 

“‘Have all you want, Mr. Palmer.’’ I then presented the case to him 

and told him of the report brought to the legislature by Smith et al. 

He said, ‘‘That is not true. I am in favor of the measure.’’ I said, 
_ ** Will ‘you so state to Mr. Gandy over the phone?’’ He said, ‘‘Yes.”’ 
_I said, ‘‘Thank you. Good morning.’’ And I hastened to the Senate 
chamber. It was now after 10 o’clock. I entered hurriedly and 
made my way to Senator Gandy. I told him of my visit to the 
Governor, who wanted to talk to him over the phone. Gandy went 
at once, and in a few minutes returned to his seat. He then arose 
and addressed the President, telling him of Governor’s conversation, 
closing his remarks by asking unanimous consent to introduce the 
bill. It was granted, and as fast as it could be put through it was 
done, and with unanimous vote it was passed.?® I hastened to the 
_ House and told my friends, also Smith and Wal[1]ing, of its passage, 
and that the Sergeant at Arms would soon come to the Hous[e] with 

the bill. Smith immediately left his seat and hurried around the 

House interviewing members. He was working against (p. 81) the 

bill. The bill was soon brought in. According to the rules of 
legislation, all business of the House was suspended and the bill 
from the Senate introduced. Dr. Elliot[t], of Kay county, took 
charge of the bill and put it through to a final vote, when Smith 
arose against it..... 30 Dr. Elliott asked for a recess of 5 minutes 
to hear me. When a motion was made to refer it to some committee 
to report the next morning. This was barely carried. It was the 


7 


ey. 


28In the 3d Legislative Assembly, H. A. Todd was a member of the House 
- from the 8th district. Thoburn, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 917. 

29 An Act for the Relief of Needy Persons, Bill # 132, was introduced by 
Gandy on February 13, 1895. Rules were suspended, the bill read three times, 
engrossed, and passed unanimously by a Council vote of 13-0. Journal of the Council 
Proceedings of Oklahoma Territory, op. cit., p. 497 f. 

30 Dr. C. G. Elliott was born near Emporia, Kansas, and attended the Kansas 
State Agricultural College in Manhattan, Kansas. He published the Dexter Eye in 
Dexter, Kansas, in 1888. In 1891, he received his M.D. from the St. Louis Medical 
College. He made the run into the Cherokee Strip on September 16, 1893, and 
established the first medical office in Blackwell, Oklahoma. He was elected as 
Representative to the Territorial Legislature in 1894, and was a frequent delegate 
; to local Republican conventions. Portrait and Biographical Record of Oklahoma, 


op. cit., pp. 954 ff. 
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death of the bill, as it was not then nor thereafter reported. The ~ 
legislature was invited to an editorial banquet at Perry that after- } 
noon. What a theme this would have been! I would have challenged 


their interest in behalf of the starving people in the new country, 


and dared them to adjourn without first passing the bill. Had — 
Smith not let his personal jealousy of me dominate, I would have 
secured an appropriation of $25,000 for our people in less than 24 


hours after arriving in Guthrie, had the Governor’s signature to it, 


and returned home with this honor and a feather in my cap. As it © 
was, the bill was never passed and the famishing people advertised 


for something to eat and wear. To aid them in this, I went to Topeka 
and secured free shipment of food and clothing over the Rock Island. 
I pledged them my efforts to see that the company would not be 
imposed upon. I made my report to the people assembled at the 
hall Saturday, the 16th [February], and received a vote of thanks 
for my effort. I returned to the committee $2.60 left of the $10 
furnished me for expenses. In succeeding as far as I did, I did not 
spend a nickel for a cigar or use my financial influence on any 
member. Smith was remembered in the next issue of the Patriot. 


April 18. A meeting was held to take steps to secure the removal ~ 


of the county seat to Medford. I was elected one of the committee 


of three to take charge of it. April 19. I received the county war- — 


rants for $228.38 for county printing. These warrants were not 
paid for want of funds, but I never sold them at a discount. .... 
May 15. I went to Meade, Kans. to meet with the board of directors 
of the bank and to collect some old bills. May 20. I went down to 
Enid as a delegate to the territorial league. On the way down our 
delegation arranged committee assignments. I was to be on resolu- 
tions. When the convention met some changes were made and Johns 


[Johnson], Renshaw tried to beat me out of my place.*! He put 


up a job by agreeing to favor Tom England for delegate to the 


national convention, and threatened to defeat him unless (p. 82) he — 


supported Johns. I told him he need have no fear, as I would see 
that he was elected. When that order of business came I got recog- 
nition from the chair and moved that T. England of Grant county, 
be one of the delegates from Oklahoma. The motion was seconded 
by several, with whom I had arranged, and he was elected. The 
convention then proceeded in another way to elect the others. Being 
first elected England became chairman of the delegation. While I 
was at Meade trouble arose in regard to the holding of the county 
Normal. Mrs. Boyer, whom I elected by working for her instead of 
the Republican candidate, sold out to Pond Creek for $200.32 To 
cover up her sale, she alleged I had gone back on her, hence she 


31 Johnson P. Renshaw of Enid, Oklahoma, was also Clerk of the 5th district 
Territorial Court. “Annual Report of the Attorney General,” House Executive 
Documents, 56th Cong., Ist Sess., 1899. Vol. XXXVI, Diecidue nei 

82 Supra., footnote 9. 
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~ would hold it [the county Normal school] at Pond Creek. I ex 
_ posed her deal, which created quite a commotion. 
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June 9. Sarah, Cora and I went over to take dinner with T. T. 
‘Godfrey and wife. While there a heavy rain came up and the Cotton- 
wood, a branch of the Osage, overflowed the bottoms. Going home 
I got out of the phaeton to lead the mare over the fill, which was 
over a foot under water. As I was walking backward I stepped into 
a washed out place and went down, pulling the mare after me. As 
she stepped off, the phaeton cramped and was thus held on the grade 
with the women in [it]. I was sucked down by the water running 
through a large pipe in the bottom. I looked up and through the 
water could see the mare’s feet pawing to keep up. I placed my 
feet against the end of the pipe and with a strong effort was able 
to overcome the suction and came up by the mare’s neck. I called 


_to Sarah to get out of the Phaeton before they, too, were drawn into 


the water. Sarah said, ‘‘YOU get out.’’ They got out into a foot 


~ or more of water. I loosened the mare from the phaeton and took 


her out, then the phaeton. The shafts were broken, so we waded out 
and walked .... home. Sarah and Cora rode the mare part of the 
way. Having at one time swam the Mississippi river at Muscatine, 
Iowa, and Lake Seugog, nearly a mile wide, I would never have 
forgiven myself had I been drowned in a hole I could almost jump 
across. 


July 29. M. E. Richardson called in answer to an add in the 
Patriot, ‘‘A Bank Wanted.’’ He met some parties on the street 


- before I saw him and about concluded not to come. I saw a bunch 


upon the street and went to it, when he was introduced to me..... 
I took him over to the Patriot office and sent Clyde for a livery 
team with which I took him out in the county east. After dinner 
with me, I took him out west. He decided to come here. I helped 
him procure a room for the bank and a room adjoining it to live in. 
He came August 8, with his family of 4, lived with us... . until 


_ he got his bank open and household goods ready to keep house... . . 


As an appreciation of my kindness (p. 83) Mr. Richardson honored 


me.... [by letting me| name the bank... . The Grant County Bank. 
It has continued to do business since it opened, though it has changed 


hands several times. 
Aug. 16-17. Sarah and I attended a session of the press associa- 


. tion at El Reno.?3 Morning of the 17th we were taken to Fort Reno 


for a drive. In the evening we were entertained with lunch at the 
hotel, and trimmings which so disgusted us that we left the room 
and went to the depot, boarding the first train home. Some of the 


editors were too drunk to attend to business... . . March 13, 1896. 


Clyde was made an equal partner in the printing office, he being 


38 Medford Patriot, August 15, 1895. 
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21 years of age. Mar. 21..... I went to Wichita to see [if I] could © 
buy some good residence property. .... On the 31st, went up and 
bought =, -<..> ONe@a esses Wichita had been enjoying a boom, now 


on the east side..... I continued to buy lots there until I had the 
whole block. April 14. We unloaded the car of the building lumber 
we bought in Wichita and in a few days commenced to build..... 
April 18. We had horse racing, dog fights and other cowboy amuse-. 
ments. We put down a 6 inch bored well and got very good water. 
People used out of it for some distance [a]round, as most of the . 
wells more or less brackish... .. April 29. The wind blew so heavily 
that I stopped work on the house. My diary for April and May note[s]| 
high dry winds prevailing to the extent that the wheat is nearly all 
dried and killed..... (p. 84) May 15. Attended meeting of the press 
association and encampment at Kingfisher.*4 June 16.. We moved 
to our new house and will hence live more comfortable. Quite a 
heavy wind prevailed at night, thus giving us an introduction [to 
our new home]. 


June 2[0?] The Republican county Senatorial convention met 
here today. I carried every measure I undertook. July 4..... AS 
usual I was on the committee on speakers. Judge Pitzer, of El Reno, 
was orator and dined with us. Entertaining prominent persons 
gave me an influence which proved very beneficial. July 7. A meet- 
ing was held with the Hutchinson Southern officials. We are after 
the extension of their road to Medford. They demanded $4,000 
township and $3,000 city warrants as a bonus to get the road. July 18. 
There was a meeting of township citizens to settle Railroad matters. 
I was principal speaker for the occasion. July 25. There was a 
meeting of those who took stock in a creamery. Little was done. 
Aug. 1. Old soldiers had a meeting at which I delivered an address. 
Aug. 3. The township officers were arrested for issuing $4,000 in 
warrants to the railway co. I went with them as bondsman to Pond 
Creek. I was appointed deputy sheriff to take charge of them. 


They were bound over [for] appearance Sept. 3. I went on their — 
bond. 


Aug. 8. Had a fight at the Republican county convention, at 
_which I won the battle. The county convention brought a lot of - 
people to town. I only took part in the temporary organization in 
the forenoon. Aug. 15. The Republicans held their primary today © 
to elect delegates to Representative and Senatorial conventions. Be-— 
ing a candidate I did not go as a delegate, but saw that they were — 


84 According to Palmer’s newspaper story, the press association meeting for 

: : ’ g for | 
a 15, 1896, ee held = Enid. ns rae been that the encampment at King- — 
isher was a religious gathering and was d after the Enid meeting. M . 
Patriot, May 14, 1896. es nas edjord ; 
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! favorable tome. Aug. 22. I was nominated by a vote of 39 to 2 as 
candidate for Representative. The vote was made unanimous. 


Aug. 25. I called a meeting of the school patrons at the school 
house to settle the employment of our principal teacher. The board 
had chosen H. D. Reed with the promise that he would not be a 
eandidate.** He afterwards decided to be one and we refused to 
employ him, Dill being for him. I decided to leave it to the patrons. 
By a majority vote of 3 they decided for Reed, so Strandberg and I 
resigned. I served 4 years on the board. After the meeting I was 
told by several that they would have voted differently had they 
known I would resign. I said nothing about it (p. 85) ....as I 
wanted to leave them free to vote as they pleased. During my 
service on the board there was not a warrant presented and signed 
not paid for want of funds. [Ours was] the only school district in 
the county paying cash. Sept. 22. I went to Woods county to canvas. 
Held meetings at various places. One night I slept in a bed with 
_R [42] children in a sod house. Arrived home 25th. Oct. 7. I went 
to Hawley to attend D. T. Flynn’s meeting. He came home with me 
and stayed all night. Oct. 21..... Took supper last night with G. B. 
Gills [Gill], who was Secretary of the Treasury under John Brown. 
Was with him at Harper’s Ferry, [but] had gone away temporarily 
' when Brown was arrested. I had a good long talk with him, and met 
him several times afterwards. He was the last one living of those 
who constituted Brown’s cabinet.*® 


Nov. 3. [This] was election day. I was again defeated for 
Representative by a small majority. The district is naturally a 
-Demo-Pop one..... 87 Dec. 12. The court house at Pond Creek was 
burned last night. [It is] believed to be incendiary to protect some 
erooked work of officials. I went down this forenoon to view the 
remains. Most of the records were saved, being in safes. The building 
was a frame structure. Dec. 19. Attended a free homes meeting. 
This was the beginning of an effort to secure free homes. The 
settlers wanted the payment cancelled..... January 1, 1897. We 
went to the Masonic ball, which was a pleasant affair. Jan. 11. Cora 
and I went to Guthrie to attend the inaugural banquet given the 
press and legislature. Afterwards we went to the ball. The only 
_ bed we could get .... was in a private house..... 


i April 3. [This] was political moving day. To vote the voter 
; [had to] be in the ward not less than 30 days before election. (p. 86) 
; 


Adams, at least, was the principal in 1895. Medford Patriot, April 11, 1895. 

36 George B. Gill was a member of the original John Brown party, and served 
as Secretary of the Treasury under Brown’s provisional government formed in 
Chatham, Canada. He missed being caught at Harper’s Ferry only because of 
liness. Richard J. Hinton, John Brown and His Men. (New York: Funk & Wag- 
‘nalls Co., 1894,) pp. 117, 155, 728. 

37 Perry, op. cit., p. 46. 


; 35 Palmer could have intended to write H. D. Adams instead of H. D. Reed. 
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In expectation of my opponents doing this, after I went home [for] 
supper, I went the back way to my office and watched [their] 
movements. In a short time I saw several with cots going to @ 
certain building. I soon got busy..... I had only one vote against 
me in my ward, and he was on his way to the rendezvous. I moved 
a number [of cots] from it [opposition headquarters] to a room 
over my office..... 38 The next morning they awoke to find that 
while they had moved 7 [cots], I had moved 9, thus holding 2 wards. 
It was a great surprise to them. April 14. Had our city caucus 
and nominated candidates. 


April 17. I had a tilt with Johns Renshaw. He kept the city 
books in a safe so I could not see them and learn what they were 
doing. I-saw the safe open and made a rush for it. He drew a chair 
to strike me and I took it from him. Then he pulled a dirk knife. 
At this stage of the game several persons entered the store. When 
we got the books out of the office I found a lot of warrants had 
been drawn in [their] favor. A sample of their work was seen in one 
warrant in favor of J. A. Blair, president of the board, for $200 for 
improvements on the public square, which consisted of setting out 
some Osage sprouts in the sod on the public square. Of course not 
one lived. Another [voucher] was to J. P. Renshaw for $20 to pay 
for a justice docket costing only $2.50. Maybe I did not lambast 
them in my paper when I got the books to examine. I fought them 
to a finish. May 26. I attended a reception and banquet given by 
the Governor at Guthrie. While there we visited Shawnee and other 
towns in that section, . . . . a meeting of the press association. ... 
[being] held at Shawnee. We were given a banquet and ball the 
evening of the 28th. We arrived home the 29th. Jwne 4. Paid last 
half of my taxes, $34.51, about 1/8 of what they have been since 
statehood. .... 


June 11. Left this morning for Guthrie with J. A. DuBois 
[ DeBois], arriving about midnight,°® He went after an endorsement 
for the post office at Wakita. .... When Dennis Flynn was defeated 
for Congress the appointment for office in Oklahoma was turned 
over to Gov. Barnes, Secretary Jenkins and another party.49 My 
application for the post office was referred to them. I secured 
Gov. Barnes endorsement my first visit, as I had already received 


38 Evidently a voter’s residence was then established by the location of his bed. 


88 J. A. DeBois was a Council member from the 9th district in 1897. Thoburn, 
op. cit., Vol. IL, p. 918. 
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could not say but .... they were all right... .. Sept. 7. Went to 
Guthrie to look up post office status. Called upon Sec, Jenkins. 
He talked more favorabl[y]..... Oct. 6. We were aroused at 5 A. M. 


by a cry of fire. It was Dean’s store and the Arcade saloon. We 
fought fire for about an hour. Medford had no city water or fire 
protection then. The loss was estimated at $13,000... .. 


Dec. 19. I received notice of my appointment as postmaster at 
Medford from Judge J. F. Lacey, member of Congress from Iowa.?? 
Dec. 21. Received papers this morning from Washington of my 
appointment with blank bond..... January 5, 1898. I was elected 
a delegate to the county convention, which was held the 8th at Pond 
Creek, where I was elected a delegate to the territorial convention. 
Jan. 6. I bought a lot for the post office [from] Harry Thompson 
for $250. (p. 88) Jan. 10. I commenced work on the post office 
building. It was 25X20 feet, being 20 feet deep..... Feb. 14. I 
took charge of the post office this evening. Alvin Meyers was my 
assistant.‘ As Mr. Cline, my predecessor, would not let us go into 
the office to learn, we had to study the duties out. I took the clerical 
and he the mail and soon had it all in hand. I took the office a 
4th class one and immediately set my stakes to push it to a 3d class 
or presidential office, though I would have to run another change 
of an appointment. Many letters were mailed at the depot. To 
cancel the stamps thereon I put a shelf in a corner at the depot..... 
It was near the stopping of trains, which helped me considerabl[y], 
as the revenue of the office had to be $250 a quarter for 4 successive 
quarters. I made a small box at first. Afterwards got a street 
collection box from the department. In it I kept a cancellation 
stamp and pad. Many laughed, though they commended my 
industry. The baggage men on the trains helped me by taking 


41 Joseph L. Bristow, the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, was a_native 
Kentuckian. He held his appointment from the Second Congressional District, 
Franklin county, Kansas, and worked directly out of Washington, D. C., Official 
Register of the United States, July 1, 1899. Vol. II, p. 4. ‘ 

42 John F. Lacey from Oskaloosa, Iowa, was an_ influential member of the 
House of Representatives. He was chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, 
and served on the Committees on Indian Affairs, and Reform in the Civil Service. 
“Congressional Directory,” Senate Documents, 56th Cong., 2d Sess., Vol. II, pp. 


166, 176. 

43 Alvin K. Meyers was born in Michigan. Although other data on Meyers 
has not been uncovered, he was listed as being Palmer’s assistant with an annual 
compensation of $70.00. Official Register of the United States, op. cit., p. 602. 
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letters on the trains and bringing them up the road when the mail 
door was closed..... 


May 29. Memorial day. I made the post a present of 37 memorial 
badges, one for each member. Aug. 24. I attended the territorial con- 
vention to nominate a candidate for Congress. D. T. Flynn was nomi- 
nated by acclamation..... Nov. 9. was election day. Flynn was elected 
by a large majority. He had been out 2 years.... [having been | beaten 
by Callahan, a Democratic candidate.** Flynn now goes back for 
free homes, a bill which slept while he was out of Congress. .... 
(p. 89) Dec. 19. We organized a Commercial Club. I was chosen 
to draft a constitution and by-laws. January 20, 1899. I went to 
Enid and took dinner with Judge J. B. Cullison, then Register of 
the land office, with whom I did considerable business as U. 8. Court 
Commissioner. ... . 45 Feb. 21. We held a county seat meeting. 
I was placed on the county seat committee with W. J. McLean and 
Tom Kearse, the latter being the editor of the Star at that time.* 
While at Guthrie I procured the appointment of U. 8. Court Com- 
missioner from Judge Burford for the purpose of making final proof 
on public lands, and doing other land office business as an auxiliary 
of the Enid land office.*7 The officers there at first objected to my 
taking proofs at Medford. But having an appointment they could 


44 James Y. Callahan was born in Missouri, in 1852. He was a farmer. From 
1885 to 1892, he lived in Stanton county, Kansas, where he was twice Register of 
Deeds. He moved to Kingfisher county, Oklahoma, in 1892. Thoburn, op. cit., 
Vol. Il, p. 700 t. 

45 James B, Cullison was born in Iowa in 1858. He was a pioneer figure in 
education there and later in Kansas. He was admitted to the Kansas bar in 1885. 
From that time onward, he became increasingly active in politics. He was active 
in the organization of Stevens county, Kansas, and was elected clerk of that Dis- 
trict Court. In 1893, he moved to Kingfisher, and, from there, made the race into 
Garfield county. He successfully claimed 160 acres six miles east of Enid, Okla- 
homa. Real estate and law claimed most of his attention. In November, 1897, 
McKinley appointed him Register of the U. S. Land Office at Enid. He was a 
Republican and Territorial Committeeman from Garfield county. Portrait and 
Biographical Record of Oklahoma, op. cit., p. 615 f. Land districts had been 
established at Perry, Enid, and Alva, Oklahoma, by President Cleveland’s procla- 
mation of August 1893. U.S. Statutes at Large, Vol. XXVIII, p. 1236. 

46 TheMedford Star was first published in 1893. Appearing on Wednesdays, 
it had a circulation of 500. H. I. Frayne was its early editor and publisher. Fore: 
man, ve et a 5 ‘ " > 

0 . Burford was born in Indiana in 1852. He received his la 

from the University of Indiana, and removed to Oklahoma in 1890. He ne 
in Oklahoma City where he assumed the duties of the Register of the U. S. Land 
Office there. In 1892, he was chosen by Harrison as Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court for the 2nd district and moved to El Reno. McKinley appointed him 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma Territory in 1898. He held this 
position until statehood in 1907. During his tenure of office, he lived in Guthrie. 
He was a leader of the Territorial Republican party, and was its nominee for United 
States Senator in 1914. He served as Representative from the 12th district in the 
State Senate in the 4th and 5th Legislative Assemblies. Thoburn, op. cit., Vol. 
IV, p. 1446. Details on the organization of the Oklahoma Courts may be found 

Thomas H. Doyle’s “The Supreme Court of the Territory of Oklahoma,” Chronic. 

of Oklahoma, (Oklahoma City) Vol. XIII, pp. 214-218. : * 
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not prevent me.*8 I assured them that my work would be satisfactory 
or I would discontinue it. Feb. 25. I took my first final proof, that 
of Parker Rhyason. I collected the money in payment and went to 

_.Enid with it .... to present it in person for corrections and sug- 
gestions. All O.K. March 3. I took 2 proofs more and got out my 
monthly post office reports and did my usual Patriot office work. 
With the proofs taken I saw that I could save much time and labor 
by having several blank affidavits printed. So I prepared some and 
took them to the land office for their correction and approval. 
They were all approved as drawn. Next I made a copy of their 
tract book of Grant county. Prices on land varied and the payment 
had to accompany the proof. 


An item which may be of interest to the readers of this bi- 
ography .... is how I came to procure (p. 90) this appointment 
[U. S. Court Commissioner]. I observed a number of residents of 
Grant county going to Enid to make final proof on their homesteads. 
They .... each [had to] have 2 witnesses and often stay overnight 
when the land office was crowded. They... . also [had to] pay 
railroad fare and other expenses which would [have been] saved to 
them if they could [have] the work done nearer home. I also believed 
it would be considerable benefit to Medford. So when Dennis 

_ Flynn came again to Medford, as he always stopped with me, I took 
the matter up with him. He told me to prepare a bill containing 
what I wanted in it and send to him when he returned to Washington. 
As he was a member of the Committee on Public Lands, and my old 
Iowa friend, Judge Lacey, was chairman of the Committee, there 
would be no trouble in getting it through. I did as he suggested. 
When the bill became a law Flynn sent me a copy of the bill as 


48. No record of Palmer’s Commission as U. S. Court Commissioner has been 
uncovered. An inquiry to the Justice Department Archives in Washington, D. C., 
- produced no proof in Palmer’s favor. However, the chaotic conditions of land 
settlement make it easy to believe that one or more Court Commissioners could 
- go unnoticed and unrecorded. The evidence appearing in the Medford Patriot for 
these years supports Palmer’s claims. That records were not carefully preserved 
by the Department of Justice in this period can be seen by the fact that in 1900, 
no copy of a list of Court Commissioners in Oklahoma Territory was furnished 
to the Official Register. See the Official Register of the United States, 1899, Vol. 


_ I, p. 1301. 
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passed.’® As it provided for the appointment to be made by the 
Chief Justice of the [Territorial] Supreme Court, I went to him 
for it. When I announced I would make final proofs my opponents 
began to shout... . that Palmer had another office. Who was 
any more entitled to it than I? It was my child. Though I did not 
think of taking the office at first, I afterwards concluded to do so. 
I got $4 cash each proof and published the notice in my paper, which 
was $4 more. As Clyde was now getting 75 percent of the net 
profits of the Patriot office it made a nice thing for him, for I made — 
about 1,000 final proofs. 


April 1. This is the first day of the post office as a presidential 
office or 3d class. I will now discontinue canceling stamps at the 
depot. While doing that some of my opponents brought letters down 
to the train and mailed them to beat me getting the cancellation. I 
wrote the post office department about it, and the mail clerks on 
the trains were directed to keep a record of them and report them 
to me. They would rather keep Medford a 4th class office than... 
let me have the credit of advancing it..... April 10. I went to Guthrie 
to see Gov. Barnes in regard to county seat affairs. To learn whether 
the county seat election should be called by him or the county com- 
missioners; if by him to have it done as soon as possible. Reached 
Guthrie late and learned that Barnes was [in] Oklahoma City. So 
went to Oklahoma City the next day to see him. Returned with him 
to Guthrie and .... got home the 12th and went at once into com- 
mittee consideration of county seat matters. As 3d class [postmaster] 
I now have to make weekly reports of money order business. If I 
do not get them off Saturday evening I finish them Sundays.... . 
(p. 91) April 18. In post office in the forenoon. Afternoon with 
Attorney General Cunningham, who was looking for a location for 


49 Because this bill is one of the strongest bits of evidence in support of Palmer's 
claim to have been a Court Commissioner, it is reproduced here in its entirety. . 
It should be cautioned, however, that we have only Palmer’s word that he wrote 
the first draft of the measure. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Amercia in Congress assembled, That the chief justice of the court exercising Fed- 
eral jurisdiction in the Territories shall have power to appoint commissioners in ~ 
the several judicial districts, to be known when appointed as United States court _ 
commissioners, F 
“Sec. 2. That said commissioners shall have power, and it shall be their duty on ~ 
application by proper person, to administer the oaths in preliminary affidavits and 
final proofs required under the homestead, pre-emption, timber culture, and desert-_ 
land laws in their respective districts, in like manner as provided for in reference — 
to United States circuit court commissioners, in the Act of May twenty-sixth, — 
eighteen hundred and ninety. Twenty-sixth Statutes at Large, page one hundred _ 
and twenty-one. f 
“Sec. 3. That no commissioner shall be appointed who resides within thirty miles 
of any local land office, nor shall any commissioner be appointed who resides within — 
thirty miles of any other commissioner.” ; 

U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. XXVIII, Chap. 174, p. 744, 
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a building investment.5? Many such engagements as this are added 
to those I already have 


Sot = ea & 


May 16. County seat election day. Reports indicate that Med- 


' ford has won. Returns show that Medford won by 468 votes on a 


fair count. Pond Creek stuffed the ballot box in each of its 5 wards 
so that 1000 votes were added to the vote cast. This was done to 
throw the election into the courts and delay removal... .. Aug. 11. 
School meeting and election to vote bonds to build a brick school 
house [were held]. Of course, it carried, there being only one vote 
against it. That was cast by me, as I wanted to vote warrants and 


pay them as we had the money to take them up. Aug. 23. Was a 


hot day. The thermometer showing 108 degrees in the shade. Dennis 


Flynn was here and stayed all night with us. Oct. 23. I went to 


Guthrie, arriving in the evening. The 24th I took in the Fair, had 
dinner with Mr. and Mrs. D. T. Flynn..... Oct. 28. I took 7 final 
proofs today and did much other work in the post office. ... . 
(p. 92) Dec. 1. Clyde took charge of the Patriot office today as 
business manager. I remain editor and help him all I can. I give 
him 75 percent of the net receipts. The office had no incumbrance 
whatever. I pay the taxes. It was a golden opportunity, as the 
Patriot publishes all of my final proof notices. .... Dec. 9. [I spent] 
most of the time at the Teachers’ association. We had a flag raising 
at which I delivered the address. 


February 5, 1900. I went down to Enid today to call upon 
Judge McAtee by his request in regard to the appointing me Com- 
missioner here of his court.*! After I had secured the appointment 
of the U. S. Court Commissioner it was learned that the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the local judge had authority to do land office 
business. My friends in Guthrie requested McAtee to give me his 
appointment, thus giving me all the work in Grant county. He 
offered to make my appointment if I would ... . support his clerk, 
J. P. Renshaw, for member of the territorial central committee for 
Grant county. I flatly refused to do so, though it meant from 
$4000 to $5000 to me. Upon my refusal, he appointed Commissioners 
at Medford, Wakita, Lamont and Oak Grove, who must have made as 


- many if not more proofs than I did. As I made about $4000 at $4 


i 
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50 Harper S. Cunningham was born in Ohio in 1841. A Civil War veteran, he 
studied law and held local political offices in Kansas. Admitted to the bar in 
1876, he became county attorney in 1881. He was defeated for that Kansas office 
in the next election, but survived politically when he was appointed Receiver of his 
Kansas district U. S. Land Office. Cunningham held this office for four years. 
In 1889, he settled in Guthrie, and was elected to represent that district in the 
Territorial Legislature in 1892. He was appointed attorney general of Oklahoma 
in 1897, a job he filled until 1900. Portrait and Biographical Record of Oklahoma, 


op. cit., p. 52. 


51 John L. McAtee was Associate Justice of the Supreme Court from 1894 to 
1902. Thoburn, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 913. 
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each it is easily seen what they did and what I might have had by 
selling out..... 


March 17. Mr. Meyers, my assistant, called me early as he went 
to the office to open up to inform me that the post office had been 
burglarized. I told him... . not [to] open up or transact any 
business, as I would be down immediately. I proceeded to take an 
invoice before doing any business. I found that $170 were taken, 
$120 of postal funds and $50 of my money. By disregarding in- 
structions and putting $100 in an old envelope labeled “ Old Notes 
and putting it in an open hole with some old envelopes, it was saved. 
I could have put it in my pocket, as I picked it up from the floor 
among a lot of waste papers while Meyers was gone to breakfast and 
none else knew of it. I paid $80 for a new safe to keep government 
money in and paid for it myself. Some would, no doubt, (p. 94) have 
deemed the conditions a justification to keep the $100, I did not. 
The government offers no premium on honesty, but punishes dis- 
honesty with a severe hand. On the 19th, Inspector Beebee [Beebe] 
came to adjust the losses and report..... 52 He was surprised to learn 
that I had taken an invoice, which saved much time and guessing 
at the loss. Beebee checked up the office and found all as I made it. 
The department directed me to take credit for all fund[s] lost, except 
$16.80 key deposit fund, which I was directed to notify box-holders 
was stolen and could not be returned, and commence a new account 
from the date of the robbery. I wrote the department that if they 
could not reimburse the fund I would do it myself, rather than have 
the misplaced confidence in the postmaster. I was directed to do so 
and I did..... 


May 18. I received a telegram that the free homes bill had 
passed and was signed by the President. Following this news I 
was kept busy with proofs and filings. As I was confidentially in- 
formed by Speaker Reed that a day would be given Flynn before 
Congress adjourned to bring up the free homes bill,5? and by Flynn, 
Lacey and Long that the bill would pass in a few days I held up 32 


final proofs [so] that the parties could save the payment on their 


52 Frank A. Beebe of St. Louis, Missouri, the 12th Congressional District, was — 
employed as a Postal Inspector in St. Louis. Official Register of the United States, — 


Vol. II, 1899, p. 1203. 

53 Thomas Brackett Reed (1839-1902) was Maine-born of old colonial stock. 
He graduated from Bowdoin College in 1860. He taught school in California after 
1861, and was admitted to the bar in that state in 1863. He was admitted to the 
Maine bar in 1865. In 1867, he was a Representative in the Maine legislature, 
and in 1869, was a State Senator. He was attorney general of Maine 1870-1873. 
In 1876, he was elected to the National House of Representatives where he re- 
mained until 1898. He was elected Speaker of that body in 1889. Boomed by 


many for President, he received only 8414 votes in the National Republican con- — 


eee s polite Pubic A. Robinson, 
merican Biography, Ed. by Dumas Malone. (New York: Charles Scribners Son 

1935,) Vol. XV, pp. 456-8. One Oklahoma historian establishes a close vlad 
ship between Reed and Representative Flynn. See Thoburn, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 698. 


“Thomas Brackett Reed,” Dictionary of — 
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land or final proofs, which was about $300 each.54 When it passed, 
J notified them to come in and make the final affidavit necessary 
to complete their proof and marked their papers ‘‘continued’’ for it. 
Several ealled and wrote to know why I did not send them their 
final receipts. I could not tell them without exposing my con- 
fidential information. While others were shouting and holding free 
homes meetings, I was writing to members of Congress urging the 
passage of the measure. In his final great speech on the measure 
Dennis Flynn used the letter I wrote to him in which I said not to 
pass the measure was to transfer the debt from the U.S. to private 
corporations, as of 89 final proofs made by me at that time only 
four had paid for the land without borrowing the money.> Flynn 
told me that that letter did more to help him than any received... . . 
Yet because I did not forfeit my confidential information, they 
accused me of not favoring free homes personally, though the Patriot 
strongly supported the passage of the bill. A happy lot were those 
whose final proofs were held up by me. June 2. At a free homes 
celebration at Jefferson Miller Smith accused me of not being in 
favor of free homes. Friends present called him down and wired me 
to come..... I went and denounced him as a wilful liar, and proved 
| Sa June 26. I made 10 final proofs and a number of applica- 
tions to prove up. (p. 95) They were coming thick and fast..... 
Aug. 8. Cora went with me to Guthrie where I went to attend the 
Republican State convention. Served on the committee on resolutions, 
which highly commended our delegate to Congress, Dennis T. Flynn, 
who delivered an address in the evening. The 9th Cora and I took 
dinner with Mr. and Mrs. Flynn..... (p. 96) 


Sept. 27. I have so far used a center table to do my work on. 
A good desk and chair were shipped to the Santa Fe depot by mistake. 
It was a duplicate of one sent to another house. The desk and chair 
were offered me for $32.50, the regular price was $52. I bought 
enemy. .-.-. . Oct. 8. The first frost this fall. It did no damage. 
Nov. 23. This is Cora’s 18th birthday. In her younger days I 


pe etren okie Many who could have proved up. Some had money enough; others, fear- 
ing to be without title, with a dread of what might happen in the event of death 
or contest, have paid the Government by mortgaging the land. One person before 


Although the discrepancy in the figures given by Palmer in his biography and 
Flynn in his speech is Set this reference by Flynn may have been to the Palmer 
‘etter. If this view is taken, one could be almost certain that Palmer was a Court 
Commissioner. Congressional Record, 56th Cong., Ist Sess., Vol. XXXII, Pt. 6, 
-p. 5057. The “free homes” bill may be found in U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. XXX], 


Ch. 479, p. 179. 
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promised to give her a gold watch, as I did Mae, if she would not 
wear corsets before she was 18 years old. So I bought her one costing 
$23. It with a basket of cakes, were sent to her today. Cora is 
making such progress in her music that it looks to me I have run up 
against a strong and expensive proposition. .... Vocal musi¢ appeared 
to be her fort[e]. All who heard her, capable of judging, said she 
would make a high mark if her voice was developed. Nov. 25. Sarah 
is 48 years old today, there being only 2 days difference in her and 
Cora’s birthdays. I got her a beautiful piano scarf for a present. .... 


January 28, 1901. I went to Guthrie, called on Gov. Barnes, 
and looked in on the legislature. Some of the members went for me 
because I rounded them up in the Patriot for their extravagance and 
useless expenditures. But they admitted the truthfulness of what 
I had published. They did not like to have a Republican paper 
roast them. Jan. 29. Called on Secretary Jenkins and others. Left 
for home in the evening. These runs are a rest from business. 
Feb. 6. I am 54 years old today, in my prime and able to do much 
work. Feb. 14. Doe. Wilkins came to work awhile in the printing 
office and make me a visit. It is 15 years since he worked for me. 
He was one of my earliest and best hands. Feb. 25. Mr. Meyers, my 
assistant, desired to quit and return to his musical business. So I 
hired George Strandberg, who commenced this date. .... 6 (psa 
April 7. Doe Wilkins and I went to the cowlot to teach me to ride 
his bicycle. We had a time. I broke it in all right. It scared the 
stock to see me going. April 8. Went to temperance meeting, lecture 
by Miss Nina Jackson.57 


July 9. There was a great rush to El Reno to register for a 
home in the new opening. .... 58 July 19. I went down to El Reno 
with Cora and Maggie Du Bois [De Bois], who registered for a 
claim. July 27. There were 167,000 persons registered for 3,000 
claims of 160 acres each. The first rain of any value fell today for 


this month..... Sept. 26. President McKinley was shot this after- 
noon about 4:10 P.M..... while delivering an address at Buffalo, 
N. Y. He died Sept. 14..... The post office was draped. Theodore 


Roosevelt was sworn in as President 


z Sept. 23. I bought lots... . upon which to build an opera house. 
The price of the lots was $800. The deed was placed in escrow until _ 


_ 56 Although extensive data on George Strandberg is not available, he was listed 
officially as Palmer’s assistant. Official Register of the United States, 1901, Vol. 
Il, p. 647. pace aoe on ponmasies tenure, compensation, assistants, and 
successor, checks in every detail wi istings found i i ici 
Pe Waoosor y e listings found in the appropriate Official 

~ Ahad Patriot, May 23, 1901. 

: ine account of the El Reno land opening may be found in Thoburn, 
op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 728-733. An article on the general conditions of homesteadiiem 
in Woodward and Grant counties, and one that adds some detail to Palmer’s some-_ 
what sketchy picture is Roscoe E. Harper’s “Homesteading in Northwestern Okla- 
homa Territory,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XVI, pp. 326-336. 
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I put up a brick building. I went to Enid and Wellington to look at 
opera houses in those places. When I concluded to build, John Korn- 
dorfer and Bob Brown, the 2 saloonkeepers here, (p. 98) offered to 
donate $200 each, which I declined as I did not want to be under any 


obligations to them or their business. Oct. 14. I commenced laying 


rock in the foundation of the opera house. Though busy looking 
after the building, which is 50X100 feet, ceiling to be 21 feet center 
and 20 feet walls, my diary related that I was ‘‘Forenoon at post 
office and afternoon at printing office helping get out the Patriot.’’ 
And frequently making 1 or more final proofs. When a younger 
man I often wished I had enough to do to keep me busy without 
hunting for work. Surely I have it now. Fortunately I had a good 
deputy in the post office, though he was away occasionally, as he 


‘played in the town band, when I had all the post office business to 


attend to. This with from 3 to 10 final proofs a day kept me busy. 
Commenced canvassing for cards on the opera house curtain, which 
amounted to over $200. I got the curtain made, painted and with 
roller, rope and pulleys at Kansas City for $32. I was bored with 
offers to paint the curtain free with the advertising privilege, and 
architects who wanted to... . furnish plans and specifications for 
the house. Grafters! Clyde relieved me of looking after the manage- 
ment of the Patriot office, though I made out and settled accounts 
with merchants around town..... 


Nov. 28. We got out an enlarged issue of the Patriot. I have 
been at the office evenings-all the week helping with the press work. 
Dec. 17. Though the opera house was not completed I desired that 
the citizens of Medford should have the first entertainment therein, 
so invited all to come free and inspect it. The house was well filled. 
Addresses were made by several. Frank G. Walling made the 
principal one eulogizing my efforts in behalf of Medford and com- 
mending my efforts. Dec. 19. Though not completed, as we were 
delayed in getting pressed brick for the front, the opera house was 
opened by C. W. Stater, with Staters Madison Square Theater Co. 
Receipts first night were $125.20; second night, $115.90; third night, 
$130.75. I received 20 percent. My share for the 3 nights was 


B: is Dec. 21. The last day of the show Marshal Ryan came to 
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me with an order to collect a license bill of $10.50. I went to see 
Mayor Allen, who said that the (p. 99) city ordinance called for it. 
I told him that the board of trustees assured me that in erecting 
such a building there would be no license charged for anything there- 
in. He was sore because he and his family and other families of the 
board of trustees had not been given passes. This had been the 
custom of a little hall..... Monday next, when the carpenter... . 
eame in to inquire about some work, I told him not to do any more 
work, but to bring in his bill, as I had concluded to convert the 
building into a business house. Soon after... . the painter called 
at the post office to make some inquiry, and I told him not to put 
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any more paint on lumber, as I could use it otherwise if not painted, 
and to bring in his bill. It being in the post office and many 
coming in it soon spread over town. The people were indignant and 
went to Allen protesting against his action. A special meeting of 
the board was held in the evening and I was invited to attend. 1 did 
so. Allen stated the object of the meeting was to arrange for the 
use of the building as an opera house, asking what I wanted. I told 
him it was rather late, as I had concluded otherwise, but supposed 
I could go ahead and fit the house for an opera house. If I did so, 
I wanted an ordinance drawn repealing the one now existing and en- 
acting one in which everything entering the opera house should be 
free while it was used as an opera house. A motion was made and 
carried to have one drawn and submitted to me for my approval. 
Then I was asked if that was all. I said, ‘‘No,’’ as I wanted the 
money refunded which I had paid. This was done. The building was 
therefore continued aS an opera house. Dec. 24..... The opera 
house was donated free for the use of the Sunday Schools for a 
union entertainment.. Dec. 28. [The] Bethany College quartet, of 
whom Cora was one, gave a concert.5® After which a dance was put 
on. The quartet stopped with us, as they were all college friends of 
Cora’s. No charge was made for the house. They gave some concerts 
in neighboring towns, making our house their headquarters. January 
61909 rt. So many entertainments were given at the opera house 
that I will only mention .... [the] most important. Almost every 
night there was something doing, especially if the house was free. 


Jan. 20. I ealled a meeting of business men to take counsel 
regarding the complaints made by the people on prices paid for wheat, 
and charged for flour. At the meeting this was denied by some, but 
admitted by others. I proved that the complaints were well founded, 
which, of course, made them very angry, but they came through, as 
the plan was to put a buyer on the streets to buy if they did not. 
(p. 100) My action brought me some enemies who are such to this 
day. But it made a lot of friends among the farmers. ... . April 1. 
I went down to Kingfisher, to which the land office for this county 
was changed and the .. .. office at Enid [abandoned]. I will now 
report to Kingfisher. <A difference of opinions at once arose, which 
was referred to the general land office... .. April 26. The Odd 
Fellows celebrated [the] 838d anniversary of the order in Medford. 
The ‘“‘Odd Fellow’’ was played in the opera house to over $200 
receipts, making me over $50. May 17. [The] anniversary of the 
signing of the free homes bill was celebrated in Medford. I was 
called and made a short talk. May 25. Cora came home from college 
for the holidays. May 30. Decoration day. Services were held in 
the opera house, which was packed full. Cora sang a solo, which 
was encored. .... May 31. I bought a piano for the opera house 


59 Bethany College was located in Lindsborg, Kansas. 
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for which I paid $295. It was a good one..... 60 July 4. Medford 
celebrated. We had as guests Mrs. and Miss Beauchamp, wife and 
daughter of our District Judge.®! July 16. We entertained at supper 
_the faculty of the county Normal, then being held here... .. Aug. 9. 
I was elected a delegate to the Republican Representative convention. 
.... (p. 101) Sept. 24. I went to the Rock Island depot to meet 
Goy. and Mrs. Ferguson, who came in on train 36.62 They were our 
guests for dinner. He spoke in the opera house in the afternoon. 
I presided over the meeting. 


_ Nov. 4. Election day. I did not work on the streets much of the 
time, as I was busy in the office. The returns show that McGuire is 
elected.** Dec. 3. I was called by phone about 8 0’clock this morning 
and told that there were parties in the post office. I called Clyde 
and we went down to find that the office had been entered and an 
attempt made to blow open the safe with nitro-glycerine. One of the 
bolts of the safe had been broken but not opened. I got a blacksmith 
to cut in the side so we could push the bolt in and get the safe open. 
.... Nothing was taken. I had to get a new safe..... Dec. 26. The 
Corbet building and some others near it burned that morning. Loss 
estimated at $10,000. January 5, 1903. Commenced soliciting cards 
for a new curtain for the opera house. Jan. 16. Wm. Jennings Bryan 

'spoke in the opera house to a large crowd. The house was packed. 
It was to have been a lecture, but was a political address... .. 


60 This piano was still in use when Palmer wrote his manuscript in March, 1916. 

61J. K. Beauchamp, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 1902-1907, was 
from Enid, Oklahoma. Thoburn, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 914. 

62 Thompson Benton Ferguson was born in Iowa in 1857. Educated in the 
public schools of Kansas and in the Kansas State Normal at Emporia, he taught 
for several years. He settled in Watonga, Oklahoma, in 1892, and established the 
Watonga Republican. He became Watonga’s postmaster in 1897, and was appointed 
Governor of the Territory by Roosevelt in 1901, upon the removal from office of 
Governor Jenkins. His career, though more successful, offers an interesting parallel 
to Palmer’s. It was only Ferguson’s position as Chairman of the Republican State 
Committee that earned him the Governorship over Palmer. In 1907, Ferguson was 
the Republican nominee for Representative to Congress. Thoburn and Wright, 
op. cit., Vol. II, p. 583. Interestingly enough, Ferguson was accused of being one 
of M. A. Low’s friends. On December 12, 1901, the Daily Oklahoman charged him 
with being subservient to the interests of the Rock Island railroad and its attorney, 
Low. Cited in Dora Ann Stewart, The Government and Development of Oklahoma 
Territory, (Harlow Publishing Co., 1933,) p. 309. 

63 Bird S. McGuire was born in Illinois in 1866. He attended the public 
schools of Missouri and the State Normal Schoo! of Kansas. He completed his 
academic work in the University of Kansas. In 1889, he was admitted to the 
Kansas bar, thereafter serving as county attorney for Chautauqua county, Kansas, 
for four years. In 1893, he settled in Pawnee, Oklahoma. He was appointed 
Assistant U. S. District Attorney in 1897, a position he held until 1902. He was 
prominent in the move for statehood, and was elected as a Republican Delegate 
to Congress. He was re-elected in 1904 and 1906, Following Oklahoma’s ad- 
mission in 1907, he was one of the first Oklahoma Congressmen, representing the 
1st Congressional District. He was re-elected to that office in 1908, 1910, and 1912. 
After 1915, he retired to his Tulsa law practice. Thoburn, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 
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March 3. Judge Beauchamp gave his decision on the county 
seat case against Medford. It was generally believed he had sold 
out, as he assured me he was with us. Quite a number went down 
from Medford expecting it otherwise. His opinion was that nothing 
could be done until we got statehood. March 13. We had at the 


opera house the play ‘‘Two Jolly Rovers’’..... (p. 102) The weather 
had been very bad, waters were high, trains were late or did not run 
at all, making it hard on the show business. .... Apri 22. I went 


to Oklahoma City to attend a Republican banquet. I remained 
until 3. A.M. of the 23d, when I went to the depot and caught the 
first train for home..... 


May 14. Sarah went to Lindsborg to help Cora get ready for 
graduation. .... She [Cora] did well and was highly commended 
by the faculty and students. After the recital we went down to a 
restaurant and afterward to the dormitory to sleep. May 17. After 
an early lunch and walk down to the river we left for home, where 
we arrived in the evening. Our youngest daughter has taken her 
first step toward a musical career. She was a favorite in the college, © 
loved and admired by all who knew her. .... May 31. We had the 
greatest flood ever known in Oklahoma and Kansas. Stream[s] were 
out of their banks and flooding the country. 200 persons were said 
to have drowned at Topeka. Great damage was done to crops 
(p. 103) 


June 15. A Commercial Club was organized in the evening. 
I was put on the committee on constitution and bylaws, in fact I 
had-them already written. June 22. I went to Guthrie to attend © 
a Republican meeting. .... [In the] evening the editors had a meet- 
ing, which adjourned .... in time to catch a train for Enid. Arrived 
home the next morning. July 7. We had the pleasure of entertain- 
ing Gov. and Mrs. Ferguson for dinner and supper. They were here 
to attend the convention. It was a big day in town..... July 16. 
[1 went] down to Kingfisher on land office [business]. Afterwards — 
went on to Guthrie the next day and called on Governor Ferguson, 
remained over the 21st. Took dinner, rather lunch, with Gov. and — 
Mrs. Ferguson. When he told her over the phone I was coming she 
said she would send the carriage. I proposed to walk, as it was only — 
a few blocks. We walked. At lunch my peculiar eating embarrassed 
her as well as myself. There were raw tomatoes, ham and celery, 
which I did not eat so I made my meal mostly on white bread and 


for and water to drink, as I do not drink tea or coffee. Such is 
Ce 


Oct. 25. The churches united in a temperance meeting and I 
donated the use of the opera house, as usual, for the union services. 
-..+ (p. 104) Nov. 26. A post office inspector called to investigate 
some charges [against me]... .. Nothing came of [it]..... Today 
my whole family took dinner with me and went to a show at the 
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opera house this evening. Dec. 9. Father died today, as I was in- 
formed by telegram. .... He died, as did Mother, believing in a 
literal resurrection of the body at the second coming of Christ. He 
went to sleep for a short time, expecting the coming soon 


Dec. 21. I received notice of my re-appointment as postmaster 
for another term of 4 years..... January 7, 1904. I received a New 
Year’s gift in the form of a commission as postmaster for 4 years 
more. Jan. 10. Cora started for Guthrie in response to an invitation 
from Mrs. Governor Ferguson to be her personal guest and sing at 
her reception Tuesday, Jan. 12. The Capital and Leader of Jan. 13, 
gave Cora very high praise for her singing at the reception... .. 64 
Feb. 5. While doing some work in the loft of the opera house I fell 
to the stage, breaking my left wrist. I was on the top of the ladder 
[when it] slipped on the floor. Dr. Roberts dressed my wrist, but 
did not get it perfect. .... Feb. 6. I was 57 years old. With my 
arm in a sling I continued doing most of my work..... (p. 105) 
March 2. About 7:30 P.M. a wind came down from the north at a 
rate of 60 miles an hour and blew until midnight. One of the worst 
we ever had. March 5. I attended the school lands lessees meeting. 
March 17. I went to Wellington to meet Sarah, who is returning 
from Kansas City..... March 21. A primary election was held to 
elect delegates to the county convention. I was one chosen. .... 
March 25. Attended the county convention and was elected a delegate 
to the state convention at Guthrie. April 4. George Strandberg, 
my assistant, went to Oklahoma City to take the examination for 
railway mail clerk. [This] evening the Commercial Club had a 
social at the opera house. This is the 3lst anniversary of our wedding. 
April 5. Cora came home from Kansas City last night. April 6. I 
went to Guthrie to attend the Republican State convention. 7th, 
attended the convention. As usual, I was placed on the committee 


on resolutions. Left for home in the evening, getting as far as Enid. 
Got home the next morning. Expenses 75 cents. Nothing paid out 


for cigars and drinks. April 13. Had a lively caucus to nominate 


- candidates for city offices..... July 8. There was high water. The 
- Rock Island bridge at Jefferson went out, taking an engine and some 
ears with it, but none was reported hurt. Many went down to see it. 
July 9. We have not had any mails on the Rock Island since 
Tuesday. It was the greatest flood we have had. July 16. My 


diary quotes the weather today as dry and hot. A great change in 


a few days..... 


64 The Guthrie Daily Leader was founded by Frank Dale, R. V. Hoffman, and 


William Blincoe in 1893. Leslie G. Niblack was the editor and manager, becom- 


ing the sole owner in 1902. This journal was the official organ of the Guthrie 


| 


’ 


lia 


titutional Convention of 1906, and was, from its inception, the voice of the 
eae party. The Daily State Capital was owned by Frank Hilton Greer, and 
was established in 1889. A Republican mouthpiece, it appeared daily except Mon- 
days. Foreman, op. cit., pp. 322-3, 328-9. 
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Aug. 28. I was ealled to the post office this morning about 6:30, 
as someone had attempted to burglarize the office. They got about 
50 cents, which had been left in the stamp drawer. Nothing else 
damaged. Sept. 1. All day at the Demo-Pop convention at the opera 
house. I was a target as usual on such occasions. .... I gave them 
many shots through the editorial columns of the Patrit.... . 
Oct. 20. George Strandberg finished today. He has been with me 
over 3 years..... Nov. 8. Election day. Theodore Roosevelt was 
elected by one of the largest majorities ever given a candidate for 
President of the United States. It was a peoples’ election. The 
monied interest was not in it..... (p. 107) January 2, 1905. Elmer 
L. Wilson commenced working in the post office as my assistant... .. 
At the present time (1916) he is Assistant State Bank Examiner. ... - 
He had been with me but a short time when I advised him to set his 
stake for that of a banker, recognizing his natural abilities there- 
Loner te os. Jan. 13. Was our coldest day this year, the thermometer 
being 9 degrees below zero. Jan. 25. Went down to Guthrie to look 
in on the legislature. Went to the Royal hotel, Republican head- 
quarters. The next day, called upon the Governor and Secretary 
Of State:....--. Feb. 13. The thermometer registered this morning 
24 degrees below zero. It was an Iowa freeze, still and deep, the 
heavy fall of snow aided the cold wave..... (p. 108) March 10. We 
had in the opera house one of the most interesting plays that ever 
appeared there: Dr. Jenkin [Jeckyll] and Mr. Hyde. The rapid 
changes and opposite personalities of two characters and personation 
of them was well done... . . June 9. I went to Oklahoma City to 
attend a banquet given by Hon. Dennis T. Flynn to Senator Chester 
I. Long. It was a grand spread..... June 11. Sarah, Mae and the 
children and I went to the 101 ranch fo a great Wild West Doings. 
Leaving for home on the car while I held Cecyle in my arms and 
was in a jam, my pockets were picked of R. R. pass and pocket book 
containing $16. (p. 109) The purse and pass were afterwards re- 
turned to me, as a lot of them were left in a pile where the thieves 
examined their loot... . . 


Aug. 8. Had a meeting at the opera house to talk up an ice 
plant and creamery. Aug. 10. I went to Caldwell to meet McGuire 
and advise him as to the situation, and went to Renfrow in the evening 
with him. And the next day we went to Jefferson to an old soldiers 
reunion. .... (p. 110) Nov. 24..... We installed a press represented — 
to us to be a practically new one. The company sent a man here to 
make it work. .... January 4, 1606. This being press day I was at 
the printing office much of the time helping to make the ‘‘new press’’ 
PUD iee Jan. 15. Got up early this morning to get work done and | 
take the first train (p. 111) for Guthrie to attend the inauguration — 
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of Frank Frantz [as] Governor of Oklahoma.* He was one of 
President Roosevelt’s Spanish War boys, but a rather poor Governor. 
Arrived at Guthrie at 10:30 A.M. and went to the Governor’s office 
-and met Frank and his wife, whom I knew in the early days of Med- 
ford. [That] afternoon attended the inauguration and soon after 
started for Medford, arriving at 12 0’clock 


March 15. We received another cylinder press in place of the 
one the company tried to load upon us, and put the new one up, 
although they wrote us that they would send a man to put it up. 
It is a good one. It came from New York by water via Galveston 
and up the river. The cost of the press was $1200. It was a Cotterall. 
(p. 112) March 20. I wrote some resolutions for the Commercial 


Club on statehood. .... April 7. Had a telephone meeting in the 
evening to consider putting in a plant..... Apri 20. Attended 
Republican primary, of which I was president. .... May 30. My 


oldest brother and his 5th wife, Mary, came to town last evening 
and went to a rooming house. I saw them on the street in the 
morning and they went home with me for dinner. They were on 
their way to the Pacific Coast. He has recently discovered what he 
ealls Chiropractic, a system of removing disease by adjusting vertebra 
in the spinal column, which, becoming displaced by falls or strain 
impinge the nerves and prevent their distribution of the hfe-giving 
vitality. He has so far developed it into a science, which will make 
his name immortal.*® 


June 3. D. D. and wife and Sarah and I went to Oklahoma City 
on an excursion. We called upon D. T. Flynn. I introduced D. D. 
as Dr. Palmer, which caused Flynn to inquire into his school of 
practice, as his wife has poor health. He went with her to Europe 
for treatment after having the highest in New York treat her and 
operate on her without any benefit. June 4. Mrs. Flynn came for 
treatment by D. D. and went to a hotel, as her 2 boys were with her, 
and Sarah did not feel able to care for them..... In 3 days she 
was able to sleep well and in a week she could walk 6 blocks and- 
return for exercise without becoming (p. 113) dizzy. She and Sarah 
drove out in the country several times and went back and forth... .. 
Mr. Flynn told me afterwards that she had not since had a dizzy 
spell and could sleep well without an opiate. .... June 10. Sarah 
and I took dinner with Mr. and Mrs. Flynn at the Commercial 


65 Frank Frantz (1872-1941) was the seventh and last Territorial Governor. He 
settled in Medford quite early where he engaged briefly in the lumber and hard- 
ware business. Moving on to California, he joined the “Rough Riders” in the 
Spanish American War. Appointed postmaster of Enid in 1901, he moved up the 
political ladder with the assistance of Theodore Roosevelt. Meserve, op. cit., p. 
i - Daniel David Palmer (1845-1913) was the founder of Chiropractic. | This 
manuscript by Thomas J. Palmer fills in several unknown details of Daniel’s life. 
James M. Phalen, “Daniel David Palmer,” Dictionary of American Biography, Edited 
by Dumas Malone. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934), Vol. XIV, p. 177. 
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hotel. He returned immediately thereafter to Washington. June 14. 
The statehood bill passed the Senate today and the House on the 15th. 
June 16. A jubilation meeting was held at the opera house over 
the passage of the statehood bill. I was chairman and D. T. Flynn 
made an address, which was heartily cheered. .... (p. 114) 


Oct. 18. At a meeting of the stockholders of the ice plant I was 
chosen a director and by the board made president. As the saloons 
and some others declared they would not take ice if I remained on 
the board, I had a good reason to resign a job I did not want..... 
Oct. 21. I went to Wichita to meet Vice-President Fairbanks and 
accompanied him through Oklahoma to Medford. He is a pleasant 


gentleman and was well received. ... . Oct. 22. A number of 
prominent Republicans met in the opera house in the afternoon and 
made speeches. It was a congratulating meeting. .... Oct. 30. As 


. 


my term of postmaster was about to expire and an inspector was in 
town there was a gang after him fighting me. It did them no 
good..... February 6, 1907. I am 60 years old, but do not feel so. 
March 11. Leroy I. Black commenced work in the post office, as 
Elmer wants to try farming awhile. Roy was the greenest clerk 
I had in the post office during my service. But he was thoroughly 
honest, diligent and had the pluck to stay with anything he under- 
100K. ¢ gen. (p. 116) 


‘‘T have one of the best and most beautiful orchards in this 
vicinity. Many stop to admire it as they pass by. Fruit of all 
kinds and 2 rows of beautiful maples and elms around it..... te 
This is a quotation from my diary the 14th of March, 1907. How 
- sad are the comparisons now, March 17, 1916. But trees are growing 
again and we may live to see it as it was again. If not, someone 
else may... .. May 6. The green bugs have almost destroyed the 
wheat, and had entered the oats..... (p. 117) Sept. 4. I went 
over to Nardin to meet B. S. McGuire and to advise him of the 
political situation here. A trap had been set for him on... . post 
office affairs. The old soldiers were going to force him to recom- 
mend one of their number for postmaster here, or get up a racket 
against him here... .. Sept. 7. Had a Republican rally. Victor 
Murdock, principal speaker, took dinner with us... .. 68 Nov. 7. The 
bank crisis continues. Depositors can only get $10 on one day. This 
was a bank agreement to protect them from runs. It worked all 


87 Charles Warren Fairbanks (1852-1918) was Ohio born. He ran on the 

Roosevelt ticket of 1904. In 1912, however, he was chairman of the platform com- 
mittee that nominated Taft over Roosevelt. John Donald Hicks, “Charles Warren 
Fairbanks,” Dictionary of American Biography, Edited by Allen Johnson and Dumas 
Malone, (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931,) Vol. VI, p. 248 f. 
: 68 Victor. Murdock was a Kansas newspaperman. Born in Kansas in 1871, he . 
lived in Wichita, where he succeeded his father in the ownership of the Wichita 
Eagle. He was a Congressman from Kansas in 1902, and served in that position 
until 1914, He followed Roosevelt out of the party in 1912. Charles Evans, “Victor 
Murdock,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIII, p. 406 f. 
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mich. oo . January 7, 1908. I went down to Enid this evening on 
my way to Guthrie Sento Y's March 3. I loaned D. D. $300 to go to 
Oklahoma City. He sold his grocery and went to Oklahoma City to 
resume Chiropractic practice and open a school. He gave pur- 
chasers of his grocery time on part payment... .. Apri 20. Arrived 
home this forenoon and went direct to the post office for the day. 
April 21. Wrote a letter to the post office department in reply to 
a letter from the department citing a letter from I. R. Heasty 
charging me with threatening to... . [break] the First National 
Bank, of which he was the cashier. He had started a boyeot[t] on 
the Patriot because I would not submit to a censorship of my edi- 
torials on the county seat campaign on demand of the county seat 
committee, a majority of whom had threatened to resign unless I did. 
I wrote an editorial urging ‘‘Greater Medford.’’ . . . . Nothing grew 
out of the Heasty letter..... 


May 27. Grant county voted on the removal of the county seat. 

Medford won by 251 majority over both Pond Creek and Jefferson. 
....(p.119) June 29. We had a jubilee over news from Guthrie, 
sustaining our election as county seat..... Oct. 26. District court 
convened in the opera house, Medford, Okla., for the first time, as a 
recognition of county seat settlement. Nov. 11. We entertained 
_Judge Bowles, our district judge, who is a Democrat this evening 
for supper..... Nov. 14. I have put in considerable time this week 
soliciting adds for my opera house curtain. After paying for the 
eurtain I cleared about [$]150..... Nov. 26. I went down to Enid 
and over to Pawnee to see B. 8. McGuire about post office matters. 
As I was urged to accept the office again for so many did not want 
o. 2. Becker..... 69 (p. 120) January 18, 1909. Received a telegram 
from McGuire that he had endorsed Becker. He afterwards told me 
that when he received a telegram from Tom Adams saying that he 
had received a plurality vote here for postmaster that he sent the 
endorsement for Becker to the department, as he would not endorse 
Adams and knew that I did not care for it..... McGuire said the de- 
partment would soon have appointed me on my service record accord- 
ing to my application. . Feb. 8. It being evident that I would not long 
hold the post office, and Clyde wanted to try some other business, 
‘I offered the Patriot for sale..... (p. 121) Feb. 20. [W. W.] Welter 
ealled to buy [my newspaper] at price named [$2500] and the papers 
were made out and placed in escrow in the Grant County Bank, 
Welter putting up a forfeit of $500. 


Feb. 25. Becker received his commission as postmaster. He 
called with it Friday and we agreed to make the transfer Sunday, 
to take effect Monday, March 1, 1909. Feb. 28. Invoiced the post 
69 Jacob P. Becker was the Representative from the 11th District in the Terri- 
torial House of Representatives in 1905. Thoburn, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 927. His 


compensation as Medford’s postmaster following 1909, was $100 more than Palmer’s 
Bed heen, Official Register of the United States, 1909, Vol. II, p. 406. 
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office and turned it over to Becker this evening having held it 11 
years and 14 days, a year and 2 months after my commission expired. 
_... Inspectors invariably reported all correct on their inspections. 
When I learned a better way to do anything I did it so and was 
reported, but was never reproved for it... .. While the post office 
paid me well it was not the most pleasant business, but I got through 
and held my own very well. The income from it enabled me to send 
Cora to Berlin 2 years and give Clyde a good start, also helping Mae 
several times after her first marriage... .. Mostly through it Cora 
was sent to Bethany..... March 1. I made out all my reports and 
closed my connection with the postal department, and moved my desk 
and office to the opera house. The room was rented to Becker until 
he could provide other quarters. I also sold him my boxes and other 
outfit. March 8. Welter arrived to take possession of the Patriot 
office. So the deal was closed and transfer made..... (p. 122) 


July 13. Work began today on the new court house, which will 
be built on an issue of county warrants instead of bonds, it being a 
measure promoted and won by the Patriot against all other county 
papers. As advocated by me, the debt was paid by a levy of 1 mill 
per annum for 3 years and 4% mill for each (p. 123) of 2 years, 
because of the increased value of property in the county. There was 
no hesitancy in parties bidding for the contract and accepting war- 


rants instead of bonds. .... (p. 124) Oct. 5. Election held to vote 
on the issue of $30,000 of bonds to put in electric lights and extend 
water mains. Of course, they carried..... Nov. 23. I made a pur- 


chase of 4 lots in the promising city of Gratis, Texas with gas and 
oil prospects, boating rights, ete., lying between Orange and Beaumont, 
where there are numerous wells. Paid $40 for same. .... January 
15, 1910. I permitted a boxing match in the opera house in the 
evening, the first of the kind I have allowed in it. It was not very 
bad. None hurt sparing for points. .... (p. 125) Feb. 1. [This was 
the] first evening of a moving picture show in the opera house. I 
rented it to Burner & Heminger at $50 a month to be used all times 
when there was not a show to oceupy it..... (p. 127) 


June 1. Received word from Dennis Flynn to meet him at the 
depot about noon. I did and he went home with me for the day. 
June 7. I-went down to the reunion at Jefferson to hear Gov. 
Ferguson speak. When we came up to the depot, sitting on the 
platform he told me that I came within one of being Governor of 
Oklahoma instead of him. When President Roosevelt decided to 
remove Gov. Jenkins, he sent for Flynn to recommend 3 men from 
whom to select a man for Governor. Flynn recommended Tom 
Ferguson, Harry Gilstrap, and T. J. Palmer.7° Having told the 


70 Harry Gilstrap of Chandler, Oklahoma, was editor and publish 

ape re Bcraielen. ies fe be a Republican Reena 8) If Pelee tal 
e believed, Roosevelt’s choice fo Vv lay b bli 

Rae vubict tebe maton a : ernor lay between three Republican news: 
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President all about each of us he dropped Gilstrap. Then canvassing 
more closely the other two, he said, ‘‘I like what you say about the 
honesty and independence of Palmer, you may wire him to come to 
_-Washington.’’ As Flynn arose and started for the door, [ Roosevelt] 
recalled that Ferguson was chairman of the Republican state com- 
mittee and stopped Flynn and told him to wire Ferguson. So near 
and yet so far from great honors! It was well. Ferguson said that 
he came out of office $2000 in debt and his newspaper run down, while 
I made about $12,000, had a good business and was not a dollar in 
debt. Of course, I would [have] chanced the Governor business had 
it been tendered to (p. 128) me. Had it been me there would have 
been one Governor of Oklahoma without affectation and display 


eco ee 


June 13. I left for a trip to my boyhood home and the east 
this morning..... June 15. Reached Washington at noon and put 
in a busy afternoon, visited both Houses of Congress, met our Repre- 
sentatives, went to the White House and other prominent places, 
leaving on a boat late in the evening on the Potomac river for Nor- 
Pan w.s .0une 18, .... I went down to the wharf to witness the 
reception given Theodore Roosevelt on his return from Europe. 
We had a good view of the wharf and the vessel that brought him in 
amid the ringing of bells, blowing of whistles and shouts of an im- 

' mense multitude, the largest by many thousands I ever saw. It was 
to see this that I hurried from Washington, as I left home about 3 
days too late to stop long in the great city. After seeing the parade 
form and start out with the Spanish War veterans as consort, we 

~ erossed the city to where we found a seat on the foundation of a 

new building where the procession passed us within a few feet. 
From the time that he left Castle Garden to the close of the parade, 
lasting about 4 hours, it was one constant cheer. No knight of old 
ever met with a greater welcome home..... nu 


71 The rest of Palmer’s biography is primarily concerned with matters concern- 
‘ing his immediate family. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


OKLAHOMA HistoricAL MARKERS COMPLETED, 1950 


Markers for commemorating fifty important historie sites in 
Oklahoma have been completed and are being placed at designated 
points on the highways, nearest the respective sites, in the state, 
under the direction of the Oklahoma Historical Society’s Committee 
for Marking Historic Sites, of which Maj. Gen. Wm. S. Key is 
Chairman, in co-operation with the State Highway Department, Hon. 
H. E. Bailey, Director. Members of the Society’s Committee are 
Dr. Grant Foreman, Dr. E. E. Dale, Col. George H. Shirk, Dr. 
Charles Evans, Muriel H. Wright. Mr. F. W. Arnold, Assistant 
Maintenance Engineer, State Highway, has had direct supervision 
of the Highway Department’s work in this project. Special acknowl- 
edgment is due Dr. Morris L. Wardell, Department of History of The 
University of Oklahoma, for his interest and assistance in submitting 
a list of some 90 historic sites, with their locations and brief data, 
that should be commemorated and marked in the state. 


The Twenty-second State Legislature appropriated the sum of 
$10,000 for the biennium ($5,000 for each of the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1950, and June 30, 1951) for the erection of 100 historical 
markers over the state. Fifty sites were selected and the markers pro- 
vided and placed in 1949;! the second fifty sites now being marked 
will complete this project provided for by the State Legislature. 


Making up the final list, under the direction of the Society’s 
Committee, as well as furnishing the historical data, writing the 
inscriptions for the markers and determining the locations for the 
plaques on the highwdys nearest the historie sites has been done in 


the Society’s Editorial Department. The State Highway Department | 


has had charge of all matters in letting the contract for manufacture 
of the metal plaques and the proper erection of these at the places 
designated on the highways, and will have the general care and 
oversight of the plaques in the future. The contract in both 1949 
and 1950 for the manufacture of the plaques was let by the State 
Highway through competitive bidding to the Sewah Studios, Marietta, 
Ohio, which company offered the best prices and is well known for 
the manufacture of historical markers erected in many states. 


Dedication programs for some of the 1950 markers are already 
being planned for early spring in different parts of the state, Very 
interesting programs were held recently for the dedication of the 


1A report on the 50 markers completed in 1949, under the auspi £ 
Dict t 5 Pices of the 

Historical Society and the State Highway Commission, was gi in The Chroni 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 4 (Winter, 1949-50), pp. “420-24. Oe 


> 


+ 
é 


. 
: 
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following 1949 markers:2 ‘‘Choctaw Capitols,’’ near Tuskahoma, 
August 26, program under the direction of Dr. Anna Lewis, head 
of the History Department, Oklahoma College for Women; ‘‘ Atoka,’’ 


~ at Atoka, October 28, under the auspices of the Pioneer Club, and 


: 


on the same day in the afternoon for ‘‘Old Boggy Depot’’ on the 
grounds of the home of the late Rev. and Mrs. Allen Wright at the 
site of Old Boggy Depot, about 414 miles southeast of the location 
of this marker on the Wapanucka Road, 9 miles west of Atoka, The 
dedication of the ‘‘ Wheelock Mission’’ marker was held on November 
19, at the Wheelock Mission Church (oldest church building in 
Oklahoma, 1846) about 2 miles northeast of Millerton, McCurtain 
County, under the direction of Mrs. Leila Black, Principal of Whee- 
lock Academy. 


In addition to the fifty markers provided in 1950 for the State 
project, two other markers have been provided by local subscription, 
approved by the Historical Society’s Committee, as follows: ‘‘ Original 
No Man’s Land”’ erected on the Oklahoma-Texas line, at Texhoma, 
in Texas County; ‘‘First Hospital in Indian Territory’’ at the 
site in Tulsa. 


Captions with directional lines and place of erection of the fifty 
historical markers in the 1950 list, now being erected, are as follows, 
given in the order of their recorded numbers: 


No. Caption Date in History Location of Marker 
1. WICHITA AGENCY — (1859) —In Caddo Co., on State High- 
“Site 5 mi. N.E.” way #9 at junction with 


U. S. #62, s.e. of Ft. Cobb. 


2. CHILOCCO INDIAN SCHOOL— (1882) —In Kay Co., on U.S. #77, 
3 mi. south of state line. 


3. ROCK MARY — (1849) —In Caddo Co., south side of 
“3.5 mi. Southwest” U.S. #66, west of Bridge- 
port. 
4. CAMP RADZIMINSKI — (1858) —In Kiowa Co., west side of 
“Site 2 mi. West.” U.S. #183, north of Moun- 
tain Park 2 or 3 miles. 
5. SACRED HEART MISSION — (1876) —In Pottawatomie Co., north 


side of State #39, due south 
of village of Sacred Heart. 


6. 101 RANCH — (1893) —In Noble Co., on west side 
“Old Boundary line here.” of U.S. #77, north of Mar- 
land. 

= T 

7. GUTHRIE =~ (1889) In Logan Co, on WS. 477, 

“First Capital of Oklahoma” at park south of downtown 
Guthrie. 

8. OSAGE AGENCY — (1872) —In Osage Co., on U.S. #60, 


north edge of Pawhuska. 
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10. 


1. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22, 


23. 


24, 
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PAWNEE AGENCY — (1874) —In Pawnee Co., at junction 

“About 2 mi. East” of U.S. #64 and State #18, 
east side of Pawnee. 

SEGER COLONY — (1886) —In Washita Co., on State 

“4 mi. North” #41, east side of road go- 
ing north to Colony. 

CAMP COMANCHE — (1834) —In Comanche Co., on U.S. 

“Site near here” #62, 2 miles south of Co- 
manche Co. line. 

CAMP SUPPLY — (1868) —In Woodward Co., on side 
of U.S. #70, near entrance 
of Western State Hospital, 
Supply. 

CANTONMENT — (1879) —In Blaine Co., north side of 

“Site about 2 mi. N.” State #51, about 1.5 mi. 
west of Canton. 

FORT RENO —(1874-1875)—In Canadian Co., north side 
of U.S. #66, at entrance to 
Fort Reno. 

FORT SILL INDIAN SCHOOL— (1871) —In Comanche Co., on east 


side of U.S. #277, between 
Ft. Sill and Lawton. 


KINGFISHER — (1889)  —In Kingfisher Co., on U.S. 
#81, corner of Post Office 
grounds, Kingfisher. 


RUN OF ’89 — (1889) —In Canadian Co., on U.S. 
WEST BOUNDARY #66. about one mile west 
of El Reno. 
RUN OF ’89 — (1889) -—In Oklahoma Co., on U.S. 
EAST BOUNDARY #66, east of Arcadia, on 
Indian Meridian. 
“OKLAHOMA WAR CHIEF” — (1884) —In Kay Co., on west side of 
U.S. 177, north of Braman, 
near Santa Fe R.R. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF — (1890)  —In Cleveland Co., west side 
OKLAHOMA of U.S. #77, three blocks 
south of Boyd St., Norman. 
KEOKUK FALLS — (1891) -—In Pottawatomie Co., on 
Ghost Town. Site 2 mi. E.” State #99, about % mile 
north of Canadian R. bridge 
MEKASUKEY ACADEMY — (1891) —In Seminole Co., north side 


of State #59, about 4 miles 
s.e. of Seminole. 
OKLAHOMA A. AND M. — (1890)  —In Payne Co., on State #51, 
COLLEGE on college ground near 
Union Bldg., Stillwater. 
BLACK BEAVER — (1834) —In Caddo Co., on U.S. #62, 
Grave Near Anadarko” on Museum grounds east 
side of Anadarko. 
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Caption Date in History Location of Marker 


. CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE— (1890) —In Oklahoma Co., on US. 


#66, in parkway on HKastern 
Ave. at Edmond. 


: TAHLEQUAH — (1839)  —In Cherokee Co., on State 
Capital of Cherokee Nation” #62, entering Tahlequah, 
east side. 
NEW SPRINGPLACE — (1842) —In Delaware Co., on State 
Site about 3 mi. S.” #33, about 3 mi. north of 
Oaks. 
; WATIE AND RIDGE — (1839) —In Delaware Co., on east 
Graves about 8 mi. East” side of State #10, about 3 


mi. south of bridge over 
Lake of the Cherokees. 


z PARK HILL PRESS — (1837)  —In Cherokee Co., on USS. 
“Site about 1 mi. E.” #62, south of Tahlequah 3 
miles. 
. CABIN CREEK — (1864)  —In Mayes Co., on east side 
“Battlefield 8 mi. E.” of U.S. #69, north of Pat- 
ton, about % mi. 
BATTLE OF HONEY — (1863)  —In Muskogee Co., east side 
SPRINGS of U.S. #69, south of Okta- 
“Site of Battle, 2 mi. E.” ha, near Dirty Creek. 
. WEBBERS FALLS — (1829) —In Muskogee Co., on U.S. 
“Settled in 1829” #64, west end of bridge at 
Webbers Falls. 
. HILLSIDE MISSION — (1882) —In Tulsa Co., east side of 
“Near Here East” State #11, 4 miles north of 
Skiatook. 
. CHOUTEAUD’S POST — (1802) —In Mayes Co., on State 
“In this Vicinity” Highway at Salina. 
. PLEASANT PORTER —(1840-1907)—-In Tulsa Co., on U.S.#64, | 
“Home and Grave Near Here” near Leonard. 
. ALEXANDER POSEY —(1873-1908)—In McIntosh Co., on State 
“Birthplace 4 mi. S., 1873” #9, about 4 mi. west of 
Eufaula. 
. NUYAKA MISSION — (1882) —In Okmulgee Co., on U.S. 
“1.5 miles N.W.” #56, about 9 miles west of 
Okmulgee. 
. UNION AGENCY — (1874) Sue gestperac Fa re 
“Bstablished 1874” 64, near entrance ‘a- 
‘ cility, Okmulgee Ave., Mus- 
kogee. 
ki IPPLE SURVEY — (1853) —In Hughes Co., on U.S. #75, 
Norended Here” about 3 miles south of Cal- 
vin. : 
. OSAGE VILLAGE — (1834) —In Pontotoc Co., on State 
“Site in this Vicinity” #12, about 3% miles S.W. 


of Allen. 
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41, HMAHAKA MISSION — (1894) —In Seminole Co., at inter- — 


“N here N.H. section of U.S. #270 and 
ed State #56, south of We- 
woka 5 miles. 


42, ARDMORE — (1887) —In Carter Co., on U.S. #77, 
north of Ardmore city lim- 
its. 

43. FORT McCULLOCH — (1862) —In Bryan Co., on State #48, 

“Harthworks 1.5 mi. S.B.” west of Kenefick. 

44. WAPANUCKA ACADEMY — (1852) —In Johnston Co., on State 
“Site 2 mi. N.H.” #7, at triangle west of Wa- 

panucka. 

45, BURNEY INSTITUTE — (1854) —In Marshall Co., on State 
“Site in Vicinity South” #199, about 1% east of 

Lebanon. 

46. SPENCER ACADEMY — (1841) —In Choctaw Co., on US. 
“Site 8 mi. North” #70, east side of Sawyer. 

47. GOODLAND MISSION — (1848) —In Choctaw Co., at junction 
“2 miles West” of State #2 and #2A, south 

of Hugo. 

48. GOODWATER — (1837) —In Choctaw Co., on U. 8S. 
CHOCTAW MISSION #70, about 1 mile west of 
“Site about 6 mi. S.” Kiamichi R. bridge. 

49. ROSE HILL — (1843) —In Choctaw Co., on -U:S. 
“Site 1 mi. South” #70, east of Hugo about © 

2%miles. 
. 50. CAMP ARBUCKLE — (1850) —In McClain Co., north side 
“One Mile North” of State #59, 1 mile west 

of Byars. 

—M.H.W. 


Ap INTERIM REPORT ON SITE OF THE BATTLE 


oF RounD MouNTAIN 


The compilation of photostats of original documents and manu- 
seript and printed materials arranged as an exhibit under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, Professor of History in Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, to establish the site of the Battle of Round 


Mountain (1861) is now being read by State historians and those 


interested in this controversial point in Oklahoma history. This 
exhibit contains material secured in field research by Mr. John Mel- 
ton, of Stillwater, who first became interested in the possible Twin 
Mound site in Payne County, and also includes the article, ‘‘The 
Site of the Battle of Round Mountain, 1861,’’ by Angie Debo, pub- 
lished in The Chronicles for summer, 1949 (Vol. XXVII, No. 2). 


Notes on the life of John T. Cox, Indian Agent, who left docu- 
mentary evidence in the form of a map drawn by him about 1864, 
showing this Civil War battle to have occurred in the region of Key- 


“ # 
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stone, in Pawnee County, have been received from Dean Trickett, 
of Tulsa. Mr. Trickett has made a special study of the Civil War 
period in the Indian Territory, and has in preparation an extended 
5 biography of John T. Cox, to be published in The Chronicles. The 
brief notes from Mr. Trickett are as follows: 


JOHN T, COX 


A map of the “Retreat of the Loyal Indians from the Indian Country 
under A-poth-yo-ho-lo in the Winter of 1861,” which John T. Cox, Special 
Indian Agent, enclosed in a letter to W. G. Coffin, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, on March 18, 1864, is the only contemporary document so 
far discovered that definitely locates the site of the so-called “Battle of 
Round Mountain.” 


The maker of this remarkable map was himself a remarkable man. 
Born in Ohio and educated in the schools and seminaries of Ohio and 
Indiana, Mr. Cox was one of those restless and versatile men (no longer 
developed in our present age of specialization) who apparently could turn 
his hand to anything. In Indiana, for instance, he was at one time 
superintendent of schools, editor and publisher of a newspaper, secretary 
of a railroad company, and proprietor of a drug store. 


In 1857 he removed to Kansas, where he surveyed and laid out the 
town of Ottumwa, in Coffey County, and engaged in the mercantile business. 
During his spare time he served a term as county surveyor, laid out the 
townsites of five additional towns, acted as committee clerk during two 
sessions of the Kansas Territorial Legislature, and did the penwork for 
the engraver of the Great Seal of the State of Kansas. 


In the summer of 1861 Mr. Cox enlisted in the Union Army at Fort 
Lincoln, in Bourbon County, Kansas. He was taken sick, however, after 
a month’s service and sent home, supposedly to die, but eventually re- 
covered. During the spring of 1862 he assisted in the organization of the 
First and Second Regiments, Indian Home Guards, and was again mustered 
into service. Afterward he was engaged in mapping the country through 
which the army passed and was present at the Battle of Prairie Grove, 
where he mapped the battlefield for Harper's Weekly. In December 1862 he 
was commissioned First Lieutenant, Company A, Second Indian Home 
Guards, and in March 1863 was made Quartermaster of the First Regiment. 


The First was a Creek and Seminole (with the exception of line 
officers), recruited from among Opothleyoholo’s follows. The Second 
Regiment was originally composed of Osages, Quapaws, and refugeés from 
other tribes, but most of them deserted (went “buffalo hunting”) in the 
summer of 1862, and the regiment was filled up largely with Cherokees, 
many of whom had been with Opothleyoholo in his last two battles. Among 
them was Capt. James McDaniel, at whose invitation Opothleyoholo moved 
into the Cherokee country after the engagement at Round Mountain. 


After a service of some six months as Quartermaster of the First 
Regiment, Mr. Cox was appointed Special Agent in the Indian Service. He 
remained, however, in close contact with his old comrades, as he was sta- 
tioned at Fort Gibson, where the Indian regiments were quartered, until 
late in the spring of 1864, when he was transferred to Kansas. Shortly 
afterward he resigned from the Indian Service to become President of the 


Republican State Convention. 


In his letter to Superintendent Coffin about the retreat of the Loyal 
Indians, Mr. Cox spoke of “the facilities within my reach for obtaining facts 
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connected with that remarkable exodus.” It should be evident that this 
was no idle boast. 


The following letter which is self explanatory has also been 
received from Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, who is President of the Payne 


County Historical Society: 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
November 19, 1950 
Miss Muriel H. Wright 
Associate Editor 
Chronicles of Oklahoma 
Dear Miss Wright: 


At its regular meeting on Sunday, November 19, 1950, the Payne County 
Historical Society voted unanimously to request that a State marker be 
placed near the Twin Mounds in eastern Payne County showing the site 
of the Battle of Round Mountains, the first battle of the Civil War in 
present Oklahoma; and the society drew up the following summary of its 
case, with the request that it be published in the Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


THE CASE FOR THE TWIN MOUNDS AS THE SITE OF 
THE BATTLE OF ROUND MOUNTAINS 


This battle occurred when a body of Union Creeks moving north out of 
their country were intercepted by Confederates at some point north of the 
Red Fork (Cimarron). It was designated in contemporary accounts as the 
Battle of Red Fork or the Battle of Round Mountains. (Twenty-two years 
later the “s” was lost in publishing War of the Rebellion: ... Official Records.) 


The question is: At what place north of the Cimarron? Let us sum up 
the evidence for the Twin Mounds. 


1. They formed a recognized landmark. They appear as two con- 
spicuous round elevations on maps at least as early as 1849. 


2, All contemporary accounts show that the Union Indians withdrew 
to the extreme western edge of Creek settlement before they began their 
exodus. It is undisputed that the Confederate-dominated Creek government 
was in control of the eastern part of their country. 


3. The official reports of Col. Douglas H. Cooper and other Confederate 
officers give no indication of the locality except that it was north of the 


Cimarron; but their description of the terrain exactly fits the Twin Mounds 
site, 


4. A sworn statement made in 1868 by Confederate Creek leaders who 
were present at the battle, traces with circumstantial detail a route that 
leads unmistakably to the Twin Mounds. 


5. The reminiscences of Captain June Peak, a white man present at 
the battle, published in the Dallas Morning News in 1923 show great confusion 
as to events, but fix the place at the approximate Twin Mounds location. 

6. There is an unbroken neighborhood tradition dating from the 
coming of the Pawnees to that vicinity in 1876, only fifteen years after the 
battle, and continuing through cowboy occupation and white settlement 
that the Twin Mounds marked the battle site. 


7. The debris of the battlefield and the abandoned camp was once 


very impressive: “many pieces of broken wagons, metal tires used on 


wagons, metal harness buckles, pieces of broken dishes. . . - bones ap- 
parently of human beings. . .. .” Even now after more than half a 


century of cultivation, smaller fragments of such articles are constantly 
exposed by the plow. 


iad 
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The sole piece of evidence against the Twin Mounds location is found 
in a report by Special Indian Agent John T. Cox dated March 18, 1864, at 
Fort Gibson. He enclosed a sketch map of the campaign, giving an er- 
roneous date for the battle and locating it just north of the mouth of the 


Cimarron. So far as is known, he had had no connection with any military 


movements, and almost certainly had not even been in the Indian Territory 


at the time. One cannot accept this unsupported bit of evidence in view 
of the following facts: 


1. There are numerous hills north of the mouth of the Cimarron 
but early-day maps as well as modern topographic maps show no con- 
spicuous “Round Mountains” serving as a recognized landmark. 


2. A journey through the heart of the Creek country to the mouth of 
the Cimarron cannot be characterized as “a far western route’ or “out 
west,” as contemporary accounts characterize the Creek exodus. 


3. Cox’s map incorrectly dated and drawn at second hand does not 
balance the sworn statement drawn up by the Southern Creek leaders who 
fought in the battle. 


4. There is no battlefield tradition connected with the site at the mouth 
of the Cimarron, though it was near an important Creek settlement, and 
Creeks continued to live there throughout the tribal period. 


5. One may search in vain for any debris of battlefield or. camp in 
the area of the mouth of the Cimarron. 


6. Finally one cannot reconcile the movements of the Northern 
Creeks after the battle with this location. They proceded to the Arkansas, 
crossed it, and “moved down” to a well-known Cherokee settlement in the 
Big Bend of that river. There was certainly a Cherokee settlement at the 
bend of the Arkansas near the present Cleveland, which was “up” not 
“down” the river from the mouth of the Cimarron. And the Indians living 
near the mouth of the Cimarron were not Cherokees, but Creeks. 


The importance of the Battle of Round Mountains has long been known; 
only the location was uncertain. In a letter of October 26, 1948, to Mr. 
John H. Melton, Member of the Board of Directors of the Payne County 
Historical Society, Dr. Grant Foreman said: “I am satisfied, from my own 
investigation, from yours, and the evidence assembled by you, that you have 
correctly located the site of this battle.” 


Attention is called to the article by Dr. Angie Debo, “The Site of the 
Battle of Round Mountain, 1861,” Chronicles of Oklahoma (Summer 1949), pp. 
187-206. This article summarizes the best sources available and lists them 
in the footnotes. 


On December 27, 1949, the Payne County Historical Society submitted 
to the Oklahoma Historical Society a manuscript volume of 67 pages of 
evidence concerning the site of the battle and urged it to secure supple- 
mentary evidence for the volume wherever possible. The case for the 
Twin Mounds as the site of the battle remains as stated in this letter.1 
The volume eventually will be bound and placed in the Oklahoma His- 


torical Society. 


Respectfully submitted by the Payne County Historical Society. 
By B. B. Chapman, President 


1Qn Dec. 13, 1950, an editorial in the Tulsa Daliy World said: “Identification 


) ite of the first battle of the Civil War in Oklahoma has been made. It was 
’ oe he es Conte and Confederate forces; the date was late in 1861. The 


t Round Mountain, in the eastern part of Payne county, just north of the 
eas See also, “This Makes It Official,” ibid., Dec. 24, 1950, Magazine 


Section, p. 2. 
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REcORDS OF THE Wak OF 1812, GirT TO THE 
HistoricaL Socrety Lisrary 


A recent gift to the Library, Messages from the President of the 
United States: ... Thirteenth Congress, 1813, includes records of the 
War of 1812 found in no other published source. This rare volume 
was accompanied by the following interesting notes from the donor, 
Nina Nicol, Oklahoma City writer and member of National League of 
American Pen Women: 


Historians interested in the War of 1812 will find much of interest in 
this volume, with its compilation of official data and official letters which 
include President Madison’s address to both Houses of Congress at the 
commencement of the 13th Congress, and ends with interchange of letters 
between the Commander of the British .Squadron off New London to 


Commander Stephen Decatur, commanding the United States squadron. ~ 


Many letters and documents concerning impounding American ships and 
men, and the retaliatory measures taken by both sides in case of the 
prisoners of war make this collection excellent research material. 


Two lists are included: one, a list of a hundred American Prisoners 
of War discharged at Halifax, Novia Scotia, including the names of the 
prize ships on which they were taken. The other, a Navy Department list 
of the Naval Forces of the United States on March 4, 1814. This list 
includes names, types, location and Commander of each vessel. 


To those particularly interested in the history of the Brig “Enterprise” 
and Captain Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, various letters and documents 
are included, together with the report of her Senior Officer, Edward McCall, 
to the Chairman of the Committee of the Senate on Naval Affairs, giving 
details of the famous battle. 


President Madison’s message also relates the story of the Creek war 
under Major General Jackson’s command, and the relations of other tribes 
during that period are scattered throughout the collection. 


The famous printer Roger Weightmen printed these documents at 
Washington City, by order of the Senate, 


Tue 100TH MerripDIAN SurvEY PRoBLEM AND Otp GREER County 


The story of Old Greer County and the establishment of the 
100th Meridian are classic in their impact and importance in Okla- 
homa history through a period of 100 years. The Editorial Depart- 
ment has received a most interesting reprint: Berlin B. Chapman’s 
‘“‘The Claim of Texas to Greer County’’ that appeared in The South- 
western Historical Quarterly, Vol. LIII, Numbers 1, 2, 4 (July, 1949 
—April, 1950). This study is a real contribution to southwestern 
history, with its review of the Greer County case and the several 
Surveys made in establishing the 100th Meridian or western boundary 
of Oklahoma from the time of the miscalculation in Captain George 
B. McClellan’s astronomical observation for the survey by the Marey 
Red River Expedition in 1852. 
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In the preparation of his study, Doctor Chapman makes acknowl- 
edgment to Arthur D. Kidder, of the U. 8. General Land Office, 
who is serving as Commissioner of the Colorado and New Mexico 
Boundary pending in the U. S. Supreme Court. In a letter to 
Doctor Chapman, dated November 7, 1950, Mr. Kidder complimented 
him for his Greer County article: ‘‘You performed a fine piece of 
research, and its presentation is a model of excellence.’’ 


Mr. Kidder’s letter to Doctor Chapman, now placed on file for 
permanent preservation in the Oklahoma Historical Society, gives an 
explanation of the problems of ‘‘time observation’’ in determining 
longitude that is particularly enlightening in reviewing the history 
from the first survey of the 100th Meridian by Captain McClellan 
in 1852. Excerpts from Mr. Kidder’s letter follow: 


“The layman scarcely appreciates the precision that is required in the 
‘time observation’ for an accurate determination of longitude. For in- 
stance, the difference, expressed in the time interval, between the de- 
termination by Dr. Pritchett and that of my own is only 0.07 of a second; 
that of the old initial monument, only 3.5 seconds, the latter based upon 
the moon’s transit, calculated in terms of Greenwich time. 


“Another point—very few, excepting those well versed in geodesy, 
understand the difference between the astronomical position and the 
geodetic. The astronomical observation depends upon the element of 
gravity just as it is at the observing station. This element involves a 
variable, sometimes quite large, but more frequently quite small in the 
prairie states. The variable can be eliminated by the geodetic methods. 
At the 100th Meridian on Red River, expressed in time interval, it is 
about 0.18 of a second. When reduced to angular measure, that is about 
0°00’02.7”, a pretty small angle, which can be measured only with 
instruments of greatest refinement. 


“With many years devoted to important boundary surveys I conclude 
that three elements are most essential: competent jurisdiction; due quali- 
fication of the engineer; substantial monumentation.- The unusual case of 
_ Greer County grew out of the failure to exercise the jurisdiction of a duly 
constituted joint survey, and ultimate approval of the survey. The monu- 
mentation was poor, but the line could be identified. Its direction was 
- grossly in error, but it straightened out to a fair meridian customary in the 
- surveys of that period.” 


Payne County HistoricaAL SOcIETY 


At the November meeting of the Payne County Historical Society — 
_ in Stillwater, the activities of William Jennings Bryan in Oklahoma 
_ history were discussed by Doctor Norbert R. Mahnken, of the History 
Department, Oklahoma A. and M. College. Doctor Mahnken’s in- 
teresting study will appear in an early issue of the Nebraska Magazine 


of History. 


er 
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The Payne County Historical Society through the inspiration © 


and leadership of its President, Berlin B. Chapman, Professor of 
History, Oklahoma A. and M. College, is most co-operative with the 
Oklahoma Historical Society in arousing interest and pride in State 
history. Doctor Chapman’s activity, and that of John Melton, mem- 
ber of the Payne County organization, in his researches to establish 
the site of the ‘‘Battle of Round Mountain”’ (1861), were presented 
for their outstanding accomplishment, in a discussion of ‘‘The Col- 
lege and the History of the Local Area,’’ by Muriel H. Wright, 
Associate Editor of The Chronicles, who appeared on the program of 
the Oklahoma Association of College Professors in its annual meet- 
ing held at Stillwater, December 9. Doctor Anna Lewis, of the 
History Department, Oklahoma College for Women, had led on the 
program with presentation of her paper ‘‘The Vitalization of His- 
tory Teaching’’ which was followed by interesting comments from 
those in attendance during the panel discussion. The Association’s 


program, with Doctor Thomas A. Houston, of the History Depart- — 


ment in Southeastern State College presiding, had for its subject 


‘*Stimulating an Interest in the Field of History.’’ The Payne © 


County Historical Society’s activity and membership—almost 100% 
membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society, contribution of 


articles for publication in The Chronicles, and fine interest of © 


County pioneers, young people and Boy Scouts—offered an inspira- 
tion for vitalizing local history in the work of teachers and civie 


leaders, as the foundation of a deep appreciation of the American — 


way of life among all citizens of this country. 


ANABEL FLEMING THOMASON 
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NECROLOGY 
ANABEL FLEMING THOMASON 
1874—1949 


Anabel Fleming Thomason was born January 5, 1874, at Clarksville, 
Texas, and died September 15, 1949, in Pauls Valley, Oklahoma, where she 
was interred. She was the daughter of James Titus Fleming and Martha 
Amanda Childers Fleming. Anabel Fleming was the fourth of nine children. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Fleming moved from Texas to Ardmore, Indian Terri- 
tory, about 1886, where Mrs. Fleming was active in the organization of the 
Methodist Church. She also arranged for the first subscription school for 
white children in Ardmore (the only other schools being the scattered 
mission schools). Mr. Fleming was the first, or one of the first U. S. 
Commissioners at Ardmore. In 1895, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Fleming and their 
children moved to Pauls Valley, I. T. where Mr. Fleming was Clerk of the 
Federal Court. 


Anabel Fleming had gone to school in Clarksville, Jones Institute, in 
Paris, Texas, and in Austin, Texas. She came to Pauls Valley with her 
family and worked in her father’s office of Clerk of the Court. On Novem- 
ber 14, 1899, Miss Fleming was admitted to the bar, the first woman west 
of the Mississippi to be licensed to practice law, and as a result received 
notice in some of the leading magazines of that period. : 


On November 4, 1901, Anabel Fleming married Charles Harold Thoma- 
son, who had come to Indian Territory to practice law.! To this union 
were born four children: Harold Fleming Thomason, now a vice-president 
of the Retail Credit Company of Atlanta, Georgia; Donald Bryan Thoma- 
son, who died March 13, 1948; Charles McCampbell Thomason, who died 
in infancy; and Sara Thomason, teacher in the Pauls Valley Schools. Mrs. 
Thomason was a member of the Daughters of the American Revolution; 
- charter member of the Saturday Club; Parliamentary Law Club, and an 
honorary Life Member of the Pauls Valley Art Club. She was a teacher of 
parliamentary law, and a writer of poetry, some of which has been pub- 
lished. Her church affiliation was Presbyterian. 


The fact that Mrs. Thomason was the first woman lawyer licensed 
west of the Mississippi, and further that she had made a high rating on 
her Bar examination had led to notice of her in national magazines of the 
period. Munsey’s Magazine (New York) carried an article about her admission 
to the Bar. Harpers Bazaar for January 13, 1900 (Vol. X XXIII, Number 2), 
p. 26, carried the following: 


“A NEW LAWYER IN THE WEST” 


“The Indian Territory is no longer a reservation. Its latest stride 
towards full development and probable Statehood is marked by the admis- 
sion of Miss Anabel Fleming to practise law in the United States court 
that has jurisdiction over the Chickasaw Nation. 


“She is a resident of the town of Pauis Valley, and acquired her law 
knowledge while assisting her father in the court in which she was recently 
enrolled as a counsellor. The town of Pauls Valley, where Miss Fleming 


1R. L. Williams, “Charles Hareld Thomason, 1870-1941,” The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. XX, No. 1 (March, 1942), p. 103-04. 
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resides, is a place of several thousand inhabitants, and there are a score 
- of murder cases pending upon the dockets. Upon the day of her admission 

to the bar Miss Fleming, as her father’s assistant, attested the death 
warrant of a negro whom Judge Townsend had sentenced to be hanged on 


January 13, 1900. 


; “Miss Fleming, however, despite her association with the bloody justice 
of the frontier, is a young lady of highly cultivated manner, and though her 
legal attainments were only known to her intimate friends, her pre-eminent 
social and intellectual qualities have been recognized by all who know her. 
She is distinctly the leader of society in her community, and is thoroughly 
conventional. She is Southern born and Southern bred, of Scotch ancestry, 


and her family is among the best known and best connected in the State of - 


Texas. Her father, Hon. J. T. Fleming, was one of the seventeen pioneers 
who organized the Republican party in Texas in 1868. Her grandfather, 
Hon. W. H. Fleming, commanded a regiment in the Confederate service, and 
was a member of the convention that reconstructed the Constitution of 
Texas after the civil war. Titus County, Texas, was named for Miss 
Fleming’s maternal grandfather. 


“Miss Fleming’s lineage is from the family stock that settled in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, in the seventeenth century, and held its reunion at 
Fairmont, West Virginia, in 1891, with thousands of representatives, in- 
cluding the governors of West Virginia and Florida.” 


Pauls Valley, Oklahoma —Sara Thomason. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
OCTOBER 26, 1950. 


The Tegular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society met in the Historical Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, October 26, 1950 with General W. S. Key, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: General William S. Key, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie 
- R. Moore, Judge Redmond §8. Cole, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mr. George L. 

Bowman, Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Dr. B. BR. Dale, Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, 
Judge Robert A. Hefner, Judge N. B. Johnson, Mrs. Frank Korn, Dr. I. N. 
McCash, Mr. W. J. Peterson, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Col. George H. Shirk 
and Judge Edgar S. Vaught. 


The President said he had received a letter from Mr. Thomas A. Cook, 
saying that it would be impossible for him to come because of the death 
of a long time friend. Mr. R. M. Mountcastle sent a message of regret 
Saying that essential business kept him from attendance. Mr. H. L. Mul- 
drow of Norman, sent profound regrets that his health would not permit 
him to be present. It was the universal desire of the Board for the Secre- 
tary to express to Mr. Muldrow the deep regret that ill health kept him 
from attendance and that he would be soon restored to strength for his 
support and council were always helpful to the deliberations and actions 
of the Board. Mr. N. G. Henthorne of Tulsa sent a message that he re- 
gretted that crucial business affairs would not permit him to come. Judge 
Thomas A. Edwards of Cordell said that his plans for reaching Oklahoma 
City by automobile had failed and therefore he could not attend. 


Mr. George L. Bowman made the motion that absentee members who 
had notified the Secretary be excused as having good and sufficient rea- 
sons for their absence. Judge Redmond S. Cole seconded the motion which 
passed. 

The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for member- 
ship: 

LIFE: Gordon Bleuler, Dallas, Texas; Urban de Hasque, Enid; Stanley 
C. Draper, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Letha Lynn Hamre, Arnett; Mrs. Edwin 
R. McNeill, Pawnee; Mrs. J. R. Weldon, Enid. 

ANNUAL: Mrs. G. Chase Beidler, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida; Mrs. W. A. 
Chapman, Olustee; Alberta Wilson Constant, Independence, Missouri; 
Mrs. Marion Madsen Derr, Guthrie; Mrs| Isabel France, Mountainsburg, 
Arkansas; Norma Elmo Ferguson, Ft. Smith, Arkansas; Elizabeth Findlay, 
Oklahoma City; Rowena Galloway, Fayetteville, Arkansas; Mrs. O. R. 
Hail, Oklahoma City; Louis Hancock, Shattuck; Charles Jackson Harriss, 
Enid; Pearl Harwood, Oklahoma City; J. W. Hinkel, Stillwater ; L. Dale 
Hoover, Chickasha; Dorothy Ruth Hurt, Muskogee; Millie Ingle, Tulsa; 
0. M. Irelan, Sapulpa; Mrs. C. G. Keiger, Oklahoma City; Lyman Knapp, 
Blackwell; Mrs. Hale Landes, Medicine Park; H. W. Lapham, Glendale, 
California; Lewis Leverett, Rush Springs; Carl Mathews, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Jack W. Page, Oklahoma City; Fern Leone Parsley, Oklahoma City; 
Pearl E. Pemberton, Oklahoma City; A. Pepis, Tulsa; Lula K. Pract, 
Muskogee; Fred Robertson, Oklahoma City; Bud Roe, Hollywood, California; 
Janne Carter Smith, Hot Springs, Arkansas; William H. Smith, Seward, 
Nebraska; Len Sowards, Holiywood, California; Mrs. Scott Squyres, Ner-. 
man; Lloyd Story, Valliant; Ruby Grace Terry, Amarillo, Texas; Mabelle 
A. White, Tulsa; Mrs. C. E. Williams, Woodward; Mrs. Harriette B. Wood- 
ward, McLoud; Mrs. Martha Young. Denver, Colorado. 
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The Secretary reported that the following gifts had been received: 


Osage wedding blanket, presented by Mrs. R. A. Baylor, Oklahoma City; 
six land grants dated from 1799 to 1849, stone cut in shape of a bible, 
double key, leather wallet, metal trunk, corn husker and a surveyor’s in- 
strument presented by Ben Van Bibber; a geography published in 1827, 
day book and wallet used by John E. Simpson in 1873; “A Century of Serv- 
ice 1847-1947”, a history of the Eufaula Methodist Church, newspaper clip- 
pings regarding Indian treaties, presented by Mrs. John Simpson, Eufaula; 
copy of a letter written by Ho po eth Yar ho lar in 1849, copy of a letter 
written by Chitto Harjo, sketch of life of Chitto Harjo, photostat of letter 
written by Albert Pike, original letter written by Albert Pike, dated Octo- 
per 6, 1861, offering a pardon to Yahola and other Creek warriors on con- 
dition that théy lay down their arms against the Confederate Government, 


presented by Dr. W. W. Groom, Secretary Scottish Rite Bodies, McAlester, — 


Oklahoma. 

The following pictures have been received: 

Gen. Alva Niles and Rifle Team, Patrick and Gen. Niles, Chief Fred 
Lookout, John Abbott, E. R. Burlingame, Pawnee Bill, Pawnee Bill and 
nurse, J. W. McNeal, Gen. Niles and Walter Ferguson, J. W. McNeal, photo- 
graph and proem, two group pictures, Pawnee Bill’s Home, three photo- 
graphs of Gen. Niles, three group pictures of Oklahoma Rifle Team, Camp 
Perry 1910, Consistory Class taken at Guthrie in 1904, Bankers Association, 
presented by Mrs. Alva J. Niles, Tulsa; photograph of Dr. Albert H. Van 
Fleet, presented by Miss Louise Mears; General Custer, presented by Letha 
Barde; Mary McClure, David McClure, seven colored postal cards, Mrs. 
Geary and 89’er Rough Reunion, Veta McClure, Veta McClure in Venice, 
three post cards of Camp Roosevelt, presented by William McClure, Ed- 
mond; group picture and old cottage at Mize Hotel, presented by Louis 
Mize, McAlester; Home of Joe McGinty, first automobile in McAlester, Ma- 
sonic Temple, McAlester, Old Elk’s Club, McAlester, Busby Hotel, McAlester, 
Cotton Compress, McAlester, five group pictures, Jail Brake at McAlester, 
M. K. & T. Depot at Caddo, Oklahoma, presented by Mrs. Lee Roberts, Mc- 
Alester; two photographs of Virginia Cox Sutton, presented by Mrs. C. G. 
Girvin, Oklahoma City, David Campbell Robinson Van Bibber, Davis Van 
Bibber, presented by Ben Van Bibber, Edmond; Chitto Harjo, presented 
by Dr. W. W. Groom, McAlester. 

Through Mr. Gene Aldrich, the daughters of Mr. Peter Hanraty, a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of Oklahoma, and first Mine In- 
spector of Oklahoma, presented to the Archives Department of this Society 
a large and valuable collection of his papers relating to the Constitutional 
Convention and the early mines of Oklahoma. 

Mr. George L. Bowman moved that the gifts be accepted and that a 
vote of thanks be extended to the donors. The motion was seconded by 
Mrs. Anna B. Korn and passed unanimously. 


The President, General Key, stated that the Society’s distinguished 
guests, the heirs of General A. W. Whipple, whose fine historical documents 
have already been received by the Society, would arrive at eleven o’clock 
when the collection would be formally presented, after which the 
honored guests, Mrs. Francis R. Stoddard, Mrs. Arthur M. Collens, Prof. 
William Whipple, Col. Sherburne Whipple and Mr. Dudley W. Stoddard 
bcp be honored at a luncheon to be held at the Oklahoma Club at one 
o’clock. 


General Key called attention to the Robert M. Jones farm in Choctaw 
County, the title to which had been acquired through tax sale by the efforts 
of Judge Williams; that the matter was discussed at a former meeting re- 
sulting in Col. George H. Shirk being designated to clear up the title; that 
a gentleman from that part of the country is here today to offer a purchase 
price for that land. He then appointed a committee of three, Judge Edgar 
S. Vaught, Chairman, Colonel Shirk and Judge Baxter Taylor to meet this 
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gentleman, relative to his desire to purchase this land and bring back a 
recommendation to this Board at this time. Judge Hefner made the mo- 

_ tion that the above named committee be appointed. Mrs. J. Garfield Buell 
seconded the same which was passed. 


7 The President reported the vacancy in the position of Librarian of 
this Society, Mrs. Ruth Craig, who served in that position for the greater 
part of 1950 having resigned. He stated that Mrs. Mary Jean Hansen, a 
graduate of William & Mary College in Virginia was appointed by the Exe- 
cutive Board to fill that vacancy. Mrs. Anna B. Korn made a motion that 
Mrs. Mary Jean Hansen be employed as Librarian of this Society. Dr. 
Emma Estill-Harbour seconded the motion which passed. 
The Secretary stated that Mr. E. H. Kelley, Chief Bank Examiner of 
this State, has long been interested in and engaged in securing records of 
_ historical value for this Society. It was the view of the Secretary that 
due to the great devotion of Mr. Kelley to this Society and his most valu- 
able work in securing splendid records on his journeys throughout the 
State and placing them in our Archives, he believed that Mr. Kelley should 
be given a most honored place among those who serve this institution. Mr. 
George L. Bowman made a motion that Mr. E. H. Kelley be extended the 
special exalted tribute for his service and that he be given a letter by the 
Secretary which would reveal a passport to any and all who have valuable 
historical material, Dr. Harbour seconded the motion which passed unani- 
mously. 
A Call to the Board of Directors 


The President at this point called attention to the outstanding ladies 
and gentlemen on the Board of Directors and stressed the far reaching power 
of each to directly and pointedly serve the Society by securing historical 
collections. He stated that we have in our archives such collections that 
make them among the largest in number and most extensive and valuable 
to be found in the largest and most noted historical archives of America. 
Still there was tremendous need for more important historical documents 
which could be obtained by reaching out near us. THach director could 
obtain valuable histcrical papers, letters, books, documents, etc., by writ- 
ing or visiting old Indian families, the 89’ers, the descendants of old mis- 
sionaries, and to many of the early pioneers still living, in the very vicinity 
often of the directors. He begged that each member of the Board, each 
member of the staff, all get busy in this essential work. 

Dr. I. N. McCash presented two pictures to the Society, the gift of 
Frank L. Hamilton, 206 N. Adams, Enid, Oklahoma; one being a photo 
copy of a page from the Oklahoma Review, placed in the cornerstone of 
the Garfield County Court House, June 18, 1906, and taken out after the 
Court House was burned, January 29, 1931; and second, a picture of a 
specimen of serpent, life of great length first seen by Mr. Hamilton in 
1888 and afterwards found in 1921. ae AG a a eit 

ented on behalf of Mr. arles EH. Creager 1s- 
k ey Se of the Masonic Class of McAlester Consistory in 
ei i member of this class, and 
1908, showing the late beloved Will Rogers as a mé erp 
many other Oklahomans of future eminence, one being Hon. oa u Bee 
‘who has served as Director of this Society for many years. r. Creage 
an eminent lawyer and historian of Muskogee. 
Mrs. Jessie R. Moore presented a Dictionary of Intertribal Indian 
e lled Chinook, by Laura B. Downey Bartlett, pub- 
Bancarin: pooy tke itt ot Jane Erickson, member of the Orne San epi 
( 4 i dian writings in Picture Gorge 0 
Society; also four snapshots, showing In Ey trialic cdeveurnal 
CEL ae ea nate 4, open Japanese satirical 
also presented the book entitled, » 
al ee Gunsiated and explained by R. H. Blyth, the gift of Mrs. Moore’s 
Eeuhew, Lt. Bruce §. Hamm, who is now located in Japan. 
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Dr. Evans at this point presented the gift of Mr. Charles H. Lamb, © 
412 North Rosedale, Tulsa, Oklahoma, consisting of valuable records, scrap © 
books, letters, etc., of the “PAY YOUR WAY WITH KINDNESS CLUB” : 
which has been an outstanding child character building organization, found- — 


ed and directed by Mr. Lamb more than thirty years ago. 


The President stated he had a letter coming from Mr. Hewitt Camp- — 


bell, son of Judge Harry S. Campbell, deceased, our beloved director for 
many years, offering his father’s books. Judge Redmond S. Cole made a 


motion that they would be accepted with sincere thanks. The motion was 


seconded by George L. Bowman and passed. 
Dr. Harbour made a motion that all of the gifts above presented be 


accepted and that the donors be written letters of appreciation of the Board ~ 


by the Secretary. Mrs. Korn seconded the motion which passed. 


Colonel Shirk reported as to the action taken by the Committee in 


the matter of the sale of the Robert M. Jones farm, stating that Ruth E. 


Story of Broken Bow, Oklahoma, offered to pay the Society $4500.00 for — 


the three hundred acre farm, less forty acres on which are located the © 


cemetery and home site in the exact center, and that the buyer would 
build a road to the forty acres the Society will retain and in addition will 


transport the salt kettle now on the farm to the Society building; that © 
the Society will give a quit claim deed to this property, making no warran- — 


ties whatever. 

Dr. I. N. McCash made the motion that the bid of $4500.00 for the 
three hundred acre Robert M. Jones farm in Choctaw Nation, less the 
forty acres on which are now located the cemetery and home place of 
Robert M. Jones, be accepted, and that the officers of the Society be au- 


a 


thorized to execute the proper quit claim deed to this land. Mrs. Anna B. ~ 


Korn seconded the motion which passed. 


Dr. Harbour made a motion that a vote of thanks be extended to . 


Colonel Shirk and all members of the committees attending to the develop- | 


ment of the sale of the Robert M. Jones farm. Judge Redmond §S. Cole 
seconded the motion which passed. 


Colonel George H. Shirk offered the following resolutions: 


WHERBEAS, the Oklahoma Historical Society is the owner and in 
possession of Three Hundred (300) acres of land in Choctaw County, 
Oklahoma, known as the Rose Hill Farm; and 


WHEREAS, the Oklahoma Historical Society is without means to 
conserve, maintain and keep up the entire three hundred acre tract and 
in its present condition it is subject to timber loss and other form of 
depredation through such inability to properly care for the same; and 

WHEREAS, the said tract is of historical interest because of the lo- 
cation thereon of the private cemetery of the family of the late Robert M. 
Jones, together with the site of the mansion, Rose Hill; and 


WHERBMAS, it is believed that a tract forty (40) acres in size surround- — 


ing said historical locations would be ample to properly care for and con- 
serve the said historical interests and make the same available to all of 
the people of Oklahoma; and that the said acreage in excess thereof is 
not needed for said purpose. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society that the offer of Ruth E. Story of 
Broken Bow, Oklahoma, to pay the sim of Forty-Five Hundred Dollars 
($4500.00) cash for the said Two Hundred Sixty (260) acre tract remain- 
ing be accepted and that the Board hereby determines that it is for the 


best interest of the Society and for the care and mainten 
historical site that such excess land be sold. meeps 7 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the right-of-wa 
y easement T- 
mitting access to the forty acre tract so retained be excepted and pceemned 
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_ BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the offer of th 
e said Ruth B. 
Story to transport to the Oklahoma Historical Society building the large 
iron kettle presently located on the said tract be accepted and that such 


service and act be considered partial consider ti i 
Gition thereto. Dp ation for said sale and con- 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the officers of the Okl i 
ahoma His- 
torical Society be and hereby are instructed and directed to make, execute 
and deliver such deeds of conveyance, without warranty, express or implied, 
as may be necessary and appropriate. 


Judge Edgar S. Vaught made a motion that the above resolutions be 
approved. This was seconded by Judge Baxter Taylor and was passed. 


In accordance with these resolutions the President, together with the 
Secretary of the Society, executed a Quit Claim Deed whereby the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, an Agency of the State of Oklahoma, conveyed: 
to Ruth E. Story for such considerations as may be found in the Resolu- 
tion above, the following described property, situated in Choctaw County, 
State of Oklahoma: 


Lots three (3) and Four (4) and the South Half (S%) of the North- 
west Quarter (NW14) and Northwest Quarter (NW¥Y,) of the South- 
west Quarter (SW14) of Section Five (5); and the East Half (HY) 
of the Northeast Quarter (NE%4) and the Hast Half (H%) of the 
Northwest Quarter (NW14) of the Northeast Quarter (NEY) of Sec- 
tion Six (6) all in Township Seven (7) South Range Eighteen (18) 
Hast, Choctaw County, Oklahoma. : 
EXCEPT 


One Forty (40) acre tract therein described. 

Commencing at a point Six Hundred Sixty Feet (660) West and Six 

Hundred Sixty Feet (660) North of the grave of Robert M. Jones; 

thence Hast Thirteen Hundred Twenty Feet (1320); thence South 

Thirteen Hundred Twenty Feet (1320); thence West Thirteen Hundred 

Twenty Feet (1320); thence North Thirteen Hundred Twenty Feet 

(1320) to the point of beginning, title to which is hereby expressly 

retained and reserved by First Party, together with necessary ease- 

ment and access thereto. 

The Secretary reported that due to the increased membership sales the 
special fund of the Society revealed a sum of $5225.81 and that it is increas- 
ing every month. The President suggested that part of the money be in- 
vested in Government Bonds. Mr. Thomas J. Harrison made a motion 
that $5000.00 of the private funds be invested in suitable Government bonds. 
Mr. Milt Phillips seconded the motion which passed. 


Mrs. J. Garfield Buell suggested that a list of the present Life Mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma Historical Society be listed as they come in the 
O.H.S. Newsletter and that additional Life Members be listed as they come 
in. The President authorized the Secretary to carry out this suggestion. 

In line with this suggestion the Secretary stated that on November 1, 
1950, with the pledged support of the Board of Directors and a large num- 
ber of Life Members, he was launching a campaign for the increase of 
Life Memberships in the Society. He would call the movement “A CAM- 
PAIGN OF EACH LIFE MEMBER GET A LIFE MEMBER”. In a few 
days each Director will receive a letter suggesting his or her part in this 
campaign. 

The President introduced at this point a statement from Dr. Grant 
Foreman: 

“T have in Washington, D. C. in the Archives there, certain historical 
documents that have cost me in work and money several thousand dollars. 
I believe they are worth a great deal for the Archives of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. I can have them photostated if the Society will give 
me the privilege of securing a man whom I shall choose with the greatest 
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care, at not too great a cost. Mr. R. M. Mountcastle is near me here and 
I would like to have the Board appoint him to cooperate with me in this 
matter.” 

Judge George L. Bowman made the motion that Dr. Foreman be as- 
sured that his advice in this matter is more than appreciated and that 
such aims and purposes as he sets forth shall be carried out by him with 
the assistance of Mr. R. M. Mountcastle of Muskogee, a member of the 
Board of Directors, acting for the Board. The motion was seconded by 
Judge Redmond S. Cole, and was unanimously passed. 

Judge Edgar S. Vaught read a letter written by John D. Mayo of 
Tulsa, offering to the Oklahoma Historical Society the bust of General 
Patrick J. Hurley, made by the distinguished sculpture artist, Bryant Baker. 

He said that Mr. Mayo believed that this remarkable piece of sculp- 
ture presenting one of the leading great men of the State should be placed 
in the Oklahoma Historical building. Therefore, he, Judge Vaught, made 
the motion that a request be made by the Society that General Patrick J. 
Hurley, through his friend, John D. Mayo, present to this Oklahoma His- 
torical Society this valuable gift. Dr. I. N. McCash seconded the motion 
which carried unanimously. 

Mr. George L. Bowman made a motion that the Secretary be authorized 
to pay for the luncheon, chair rental and such other expense as may have 
been incurred relating to the reception of the Whipple Papers; this ex- 
pense to be paid out of the Special Fund. Judge Hefner seconded the mo- 
tion which passed. 

The Secretary said that purchases had been made by the Society for 
some art work done by Carl Sweezy and he asked that payment for this 
in the sum of $50.00, more or less, be met out of the Petty Cash or Special 
Fund. The purchase from Mr. Sweezy consisted in some frontier Indian 
scenes done in color. Judge Hefner seconded the motion which passed, 
that this expense be met and paid as had been suggested. 


At this point the President said the hour had been reached when the 
program relating to the reception of the Whipple Papers should begin. 
Mrs. J. Garfield Buell made the motion that the fourth quarterly session 
of the Board adjourn. The motion was seconded by Mr. George L. Bow- 
man and passed unanimously. 

CHARLES EVANS, Secretary. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society : 

In accordance with an invitation received, I hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING: 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 
mcholastie degrees, af-any. << eee 7 


Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations 2c 


- saeece cere ee oe net eeeteces snes receees — nt ececereeneerenewns neces mecnemnrseeessseeteeees: 


Military service: __._. 


Present business, occupation, profession or official position :— 


Anan tA AAA eee heer seer nant at aaenn ahead at eneneeeennnreeerensenenteneeneres: esenseecsoseeiecsusercors: 
Ana tee eae tween en anannneenneseeeees anne, ee Aneta eee wemen: 


Native state: 200. 


TSeeRe anne see mcmmneeeeseeeeheteaeneeeneneraeeesnateeeertssecesenseccnses 
Settee nen een neceee eee eeneserceneseeeney 


Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma: 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


